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Study Office Vocational Classifications 


Something should be done to counterbalance the probability of erroneous 
thinking and false conclusions on the part of the youth of 1944. War emergency 
recruiting of employees, wartime standards in business education, subnormal 
requirements in business and government offices, current descriptions of busi- 
ness courses using these words—uaccelerated, intensive, quickie, abbreviated, 
streamlined—impose tremendous burdens on the judgment of the teen age. 

Too many young people are inclined to conclude that abbreviated courses in 
shorthand and typewriting, the bare elements of business skills and office rou- 
tines, are adequate for economic success or for a career in business, and that 
academic background is relatively unimportant. Too frequently the aim is mere 
‘“‘employability’’ and not the choice of an initial grade or office vocational 
classification that offers higher income and greater opportunities for promotion. 

Teachers in commercial high schools and private business schools and col- 
leges have a greater obligation to their students than merely providing thorough 
instruction in business subjects and machine skills. They should help young 
people plan careers and choose wisely when selecting courses, schools, colleges, 
and employment objectives. 

By organizing and presenting comprehensive information relative to the 
subject upgrading as it applies in government service and in private industry, 
commercial teachers may realize some of these worthy objectives: A better ad- 
justment of course content to office vocational classification; the presentation 
of more dependable vocational guidance information and advice; the improve- 
ment of the student’s judgment in career planning; and stimulation of the 
student’s ambition or determination to achieve a higher goal in life. 

The United States Civil Service Commission has established grades in the 
clerical-administrative-fiscal field as follows: CAF 1 through 15, ranging in 
salary from $1,260 to $9,000 a year; professional grades—P 1 through 8, 
ranging in salary from $2,000 to $9,000 a year. At the present time office man- 
agers in private business have not standardized grades and salary scales as 
definitely as has the Civil Service Commission. Several educational associations, 
including the National Council for Business Education, the National Office 
Managers Association, and the National Council of Business Schools, are now 
active in research and promotion related to standardized courses and clerical 
ability tests for the numerous office vocational classifications in private busi- 
ness. The national trend definitely favors further standardization. 

Here are a few points that young people often overlook: Certain levels of 
business training make an employee eligible for certain grades and salary scales. 
Corporations do employ young people for low-level, routine work with little 
thought of promoting them above these levels. The higher positions in business 
are not always filled by giving promotions to employees in lower grades. Some 
lower grades of employment are not regarded as the groups from which secre- 
taries, accountants, administrative assistants, and executives are developed. 

It is better in fiction than in vocational counsel to say: ‘‘Start at the bottom 
and work your way up.’’ More dependable, modern advice will say, ‘‘Start in as 
high a grade as you can and study while you work your way up.”’ 


CD ge 


E. G. Purvis, ag oy vice-president, Strayer College, 
Washington, D. C.; secretary, National Council of 
Business Schools. 
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Mr. Toll points out that bare statistics do not always show the facts behind 
the figures. In this analysis of studies made in twenty-four communities, he 
points out that the so-called traditional subjects still have an important place. 


Since almost all high school and business 
college students who are preparing for entry 
into office occupations are taking one or 
more of the “traditional” triumverate of 
office skill courses—stenography, bookkeep- 
ing, and typewriting—the number of work- 
ers who are called upon to perform these 
skills on the job is a prime consideration of 
business curriculum planners in_ these 
schools. Only by job analyses of office 
workers can this number be discovered, and 
unfortunately only a few local studies of 
this kind have been made. 

A start may be made in estimating the 
number and the percentage of office workers 
who perform bookkeeping, typewriting, or 
stenographic duties by looking at census 
figures and community occupational sur- 
veys which show the number and percentage 
of office workers classified as bookkeepers, 
typists, stenographers, and secretaries. The 
table on page 341 gives such data for twenty- 
four communities in which occupational 
surveys were conducted between 1935 and 
1940. 

Workers in executive or professional office 
occupations, such as office managers and 
accountants, are excluded. Included with 
stenographers and secretaries are dictaphone 
operators (about 1 per cent of the total 
office workers), and bookkeeper-stenogra- 
phers. The bookkeeping group includes 
hand bookkeepers, cashiers, bookkeeping 
clerks, and tellers but not machine book- 
keepers, accountants, or bookkeeper-stenog- 
raphers. ‘““Iypists” includes only workers 
classified by that name. 
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Of the women workers included in this 
summary study, 31.9 per cent are classified 
as stenographers and secretaries; 9.7 per 
cent are classified as typists; and 10.2 per 
cent are classified as bookkeepers, giving a 
total of 51.9 per cent for the three groups 
of the women office workers. 

Of the men, 4.5 per cent were stenogra- 
phers and secretaries, .8 per cent were typ- 
ists, and 18.6 per cent were bookkcepers, 
giving a total of 22.7 per cent for the three 
groups of men office workers. 

These percentages check closely with the 
1940 Census figures as estimated by the 
U.S. Census Bureau in a 5 per cent return 
of the third series on population. The Cen- 
sus groups typists with stenographers and 
secretaries and includes accountants in the 
bookkeeping group. Of the 2,375,503 fe- 
male office workers, 988,081 (41.6 per cent) 
are stenographers, typists, and secretaries; 
448,359 (18.9 per cent) are bookkeepers, 
accountants, cashiers, and ticket agents. Of 
the 2,236,853 male office workers, 68,805 
(3.1 per cent) are stenographers, typists, 
and secretaries, and 447,606 (20 per cent) 
were bookkeepers, accountants, cashiers, 
and ticket agents. 

The survey summary does not show as 
high a percentage of office workers in the 
bookkeeping group as does the Census data. 
This is partly due to the fact that the survey 
summary does not include bookkeeper- 
stenographers, accountants, or ticket agents 
with the bookkeeping group. Another pos- 
sible reason is that most of the surveys 
made in the larger cities do not have as 
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STENOGRAPHERS, BOOKKEEPERS, AND TYPISTS IN TWENTY-FOUR CITIES 
| WOMEN MEN 
1] » | Stenog- | Book- } Men Stenog- Book- 
CITY | Bll raphers | keepers | Typists | Be raphers keepers Typists 
| | ol 
|| | Per- | | Per- Per- || ) Per- Per- Per- 
|| No. No. | cent-| No. | cent-| No. | cent- No. No. coat No. | cent- | Ne. | cent- 
= ae» __ | age | age age __ _age a | age aie _age 
Philadelphia 11,787 3,181! 27.0 | 763 6.5 | 1,534 | 13.0 6,312 | 167| 2.6] 880) 13.9] 183| 2.9 
Pa. (1940) || | | | 
Los Angeles 9,922 | 3,186} 32.1 | 393 4.0/1,108 | 11.2 || 6,038 192 | 3.2] 159| 26) 119} 2.0 
Cal. (1940) 
Kansas City 6,198 | 1,509) 24.3} 515] 8.3} 694] 11.2 || 3,980 286 | 7.2| 625 | 15.7 99 | 2.5 
Mo. (1940) 
Houston 2,561 932) 36.4} 209} 8.2| 302) 11.8 || 2,342 182 | 7.8} 552} 23.6 34) 1.5 
Tex. (1940) 
Richmond || 3,381 | 1,064) 31.5} 432 12.8) 359] 10.6 |) 1,964 57 | 2.9} 565 | 28.8 26 | 1.3 
Va. (1940) 
Atlanta 3,857 | 1,265) 32.8} 460) 11.9] 116] 3.0 || 3,438 101 | 2.9} 647 | 18.8 18 5 
Ga. (1939) | 
Canton 2,095 750} 35.8 | 386 | 18.4 96; 4.6 1,566 31 3.7) 33{123.3 14 9 
Ohio (1939) | 
Schenectady 1,319 543] 41.2 | 315 | 23.9 86 | 6.5 | 683 36 | 5.3} 108] 15.8 3] 4 
his N. Y. (1939) 
ed Wilmington 1,119 458] 40.9} 211 | 18.8 37 | 3.3 563 25| 4.4] 106 | 18.8 3 5 
oer Del. (1935) 
Der Charleston 972 413} 42.5} 172 | 17.7 65 | 6.8 || 1,072 68 | 6.3} 328] 30.6 12} 1.1 
- W. Va. (1939) 
> 
Ips Phoenix 916 397| 43.3 | 147 | 16.0 68 | 7.4 502 25} 5.0} 123 | 24.5 23 | 4.6 
Ariz. 
Ta- Savannah | 800 330) 41.3 | 189 | 23.6 | 0 0 || 1,442 57} 4.0] 212 | 14.7 0 0 
yp- Ga. (1938) 1| | 
TS, Poughkeepsie | 606 283; 46.7] 169/27.9| 9] 1.5 588 17 | 2.9| 179 | 30.4 0; .0 
ree N. Y. (1939) 
Massillon 523 224) 42.8 77 | 14.7 izi 2.3 307 26} 8.5 57 | 18.6 0; .0 
the | Ohio (1939) | 
the Davenport* | 516 | 2191 42.4] 11} 21.5) 56] 10.8]) 434 | Wi} 25} 99/228) 1] .2 
ir lowa (1936) | 
2Ne 1] | | 
” Quincy || 402 | 126] 31.3] 40/100! 46) 11.4|} 297 | 14] 4.7) 27] 91] 6] 2.0 
= Ill (1936) || | 
_ Evansville | 401 177| 44.1 78 | 19.5 16; 4.0 403 41 | 10.2 99 | 24.5 3 7 
) Ind. (1935) || 
n | 
es: Santa Monica (| aes 106} 33.0 72 | 22.4 20} 6.2 189 10} 5.3 92 | 48.7 4) 2.1 
si Cal. (1935) 
‘Of | Tucson | 303 | 136 44.9 67| 22.11 2] 79]| 295 | 16] 5.4) 77 | 261] 8] 27 
305 Ariz. (1937) || | | 
sts, Inglewood | 295 70} 23.7 33 | 11.2 5619.0 || 176 2) 1.1 54 | 30.7 0; .0 
nt) Cal. (1937) | | | 
ers, Emporia | 279 | 49) 17.6 64 | 22.9 4| 1.4 336 12} 3.6 34 | 10.1 0 0 
Kan. (1940) || 
as Fostoria | 185 44) 23.8 42 | 22.7 51 2.7 215 2 9 20} 9.3 l 5 
the Ohio (1940) | | 
ita. Pekin | 163 68) 41.7 28 | 17.2 | 9} 5.5 122 17 | 13.9 30 | 24.6 0; .0 
vey Ill. (1939) | | 
eT Burlington | 157 50| 31.8 44 | 28.0 13 | 8.3 124 12} 9.7 46 | 37.1 5 | 4.0 
nts lowa (1939) | 
ant TOTALS || 49,078 |15,580| 31.7 {5,017 | 10.2 |4,735| 9.7 || 33,388 |1,434| 4.3 5,494 16.2| 562 | 1.7 
as “Also includes East Moline, Moline, and Rock Island, IIlinois. 
LT \ April, 1944 341 











large a representation of small firms as they 
have of large firms. As a rule, small offices 
have a larger percentage of workers classi- 
fied as bookkeepers and stenographers than 
do large offices. 

To these statistics on the 
percentage of office 


number and 
workers who are called 
“stenographers,” ““bookkeepers,” and “typ- 
ists,” it is necessary to add estimates con- 
cerning other office workers who are called 
upon to perform stenographic, bookkeeping, 
and typing duties in order to arrive at esti- 
mates of the total number and percentage 
of office workers performing these duties. 

Such estimates cannot be made with any 
degree of accuracy because little information 
is av ailable pe rtaining to occupational analy- 
ses of “general” or miscellaneous office 
workers. A survey made in Wilmington, 
Delaware, includes an analysis of the duties 
performed by 156 employees in small offices 
of that city, showing that 93 per cent of 
these workers use the typewriter, 75 per 
cent use shorthand, and 56 per cent use 
bookkeeping on the job.! 

A survey I made of Quincy, Illinois, 
shows that of 153 women workers in small 
firms, 70 per cent were required to take 
dictation and to transcribe; 59 per cent kept 
books requiring a knowledge of debits and 
credits; and 80 per cent used the typewriter 
on the job. Of the 86 men employed in the 
offices of these small firms, 12 per cent used 
shorthand on the job, 49 per cent kept 
books, and 53 per cent were required to 
type.” 

Unfortunately, few, if any, attempts have 
been made to discover the percentage of 
office workers of large firms who use the 
typewriter, take dictation in shorthand, and 
keep books requiring a knowledge of book- 
keeping. It is generally understood, how- 
ever, that these percentages would not be as 
large as in the case of small firms. 

A conservative estimate concerning women 
office workers is that almost half of them 
use shorthand on the job; more than one- 
third of them keep books requiring consid- 
erable knowledge of bookkeeping (including 
bookkeeper-stenographers); and the great 
majority of them require a knowledge of 
typewriting. A rougher guess of the men in 
nonexecutive office occupations is that from 
3 to 5 per cent write shorthand on the job, 
one-third keep books requiring previous 
training in bookkeeping, and two-thirds 
require training in typewriting. 


‘James D. White, Commercial Occupational Survey of Wilmington, Delaware. 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
tLewis R. 
of Quincy, Illinois, 1936. 
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Numerous surveys show that secondary 
school students, recent graduates of second- 
ary schools, and business employers are in 
agreement that typewriting, bookkeeping, 
and stenography are the business skill sub- 
ject fields which may be justified for large 
numbers of secondary school students. The 
scores of miscellaneous clerical jobs of the 
business office may, in most instances, be 
most efficiently trained for while the indi- 
vidual is on the job or by taking short, in- 
tensive courses in such schools as are flexible 
enough to give basic and auxiliary skill 
training to meet the precise, immediate 
demands of the workers in these jobs. 

Incidentally, many follow-up surveys 
disclose that the courses which sales clerks 
and salespersons most desire are bookkeep- 
ing, typewriting, and shorthand. The stated 
purpose of this demand is to get an office 
job. The observation that more workers in 
these sales occupations seek training for 
office occupations than training for promo- 
tion in the distributive occupational field 
should stimulate distributive educators to 
incorporate in their training programs more 
career-building education, more realistic 
guidance, and more effective placement 
from the employee’s point of view. 
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An Outlook for Business Education in the Rehabilitation 
Program Following the Present War 


Wilbur J. Abell 


Part VIII of a series by members of the faculty of 
the U. S. Naval Training School, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. 


viewpoint. In this article I shall attempt 
to express the following viewpoints: That 
there will be a definite need for rehabilita- 
tion; that certain types of training will be 
given; that business education has a con- 
tribution to make, both on the high school 
and on the college level, and perhaps on the 
teacher-training level, not to mention the 
adult phase; and finally, that a current 
groundwork should be laid if such a program 
is to be effective. 

EDUCATION FOR ALL. ‘The program which 
President Roosevelt recommended to Con- 
gress on March 10, 1943, was drawn up by 
the National Resources Planning Board. 
Among other policies, the program calls for 
equal access to education for all. Included 
in this program is the rehabilitation educa- 
tional program of wounded men returning 
to civilian life from the armed forces. 

REASONS FOR PROGRAM. A number of rea- 
sons are evident for believing that there will 
be a vast rehabilitation program. Some of 
these reasons are as follows: 

1. Some will return to civilian life with physical and 


mental handicaps which will necessitate occu- 
pational change or adjustment. 

2. Some will return to civilian life in normal health, 
but will wish to enter an occupation other than 
the one in which they were engaged prior to 
entering the armed forces. 

3. Some will return to civilian life in normal health, 
but will be forced to enter an occupation other 
than the one in which they were engaged before 
the war because the job no longer exists—either 
it has been replaced by another type of work, by 
a machine, or it has been abandoned entirely. 

+. Technological changes will cause some to seek 
formal study conditions—refresher courses to 
bring their training up to date. 

5. New types of work will have opened up due to 
natural scientific progress which takes place in 
emergencies such as the present one. 

6. The present social order will receive into its folds 
many individuals from other lands who will find 
need for instruction in our way of life. 


DEMOBILIZATION FOLLOWING waR. ‘This list 
of six reasons for believing there will be a 
rehabilitation program applies largely to 
those individuals who return to civilian life 
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from service in the armed forces. One cannot 
afford to overlook the many people who have 
been engaged in industries of a specific de- 
fense nature—industries which have been 
producing commodities of a destructive 
character, such as battleships, bombs, am- 
munition, guns, fighter planes, uniforms, 
and tanks. If a major depression is to be 
avoided when peace does come, workers in 
defense plants must be transformed or 
transplanted into workers on constructive 
products, such as new articles for consumer 
use. The millions who are in the armed 
forces now must not be dismissed the day 
the war is over and sent back home in the 
hope that somehow they will find jobs and 
get along. Programs of vocational education 
and re-education—rehabilitation—need to be 
planned for those who are leaving defense 
industries and for those who are mustered 
out of the armed forces. This, of course, 
might well be followed by a national system 
of placement which could be set up to 
match the man with the job. 

TYPES OF TRAINING. Several types of train- 
ing will be needed in this rehabilitation pro- 
gram. Among these will appear four 
prominent ones; namely, (1) technical; (2) 
mechanical skills; (3) business procedures; 
and (4) new economic aspects. 

It is to be understood that these four 
areas of training are only a beginning. Other 
areas might well be listed, but it is not the 
purpose to discuss them here. It should be 
pointed out, however, that business educa- 
tion will have a contribution to make at 
many points. 

PLACE OF GUIDANCE. One of the first con- 
tacts which the rehabilitation program will 
make with the individual who comes under 
the plan is in the field of guidance. This 
service may be of such a nature that persons 
returning to civilian life will be assisted in 
developing a program of living which best 
suits their particular situation and, at the 
same time, which fits satisfactorily into the 
existent social scheme. Great care should 
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be exercised in carrying out the many 
guidance functions. Many changes in modes 
of living will have taken place during the 
interval the person has been away from 
routine civilian life. Business education can 
make a noteworthy contribution at this 
point if properly qualified personnel are 
assigned to the task. 

INSTRUCTIONAL CENTERS. Once it has been 
determined just what persons will be avail- 
able for the jobs which are accessible, there 
should be set up a means of instruction by 
which individuals are helped to prepare for 
the type of work for which they seem best 
adapted. No doubt the schools which today 
are serving so nobly in their contribution to 
the war effort will stand ready to serve and 
will serve well in the rehabilitation program. 
It has been characteristic of educational 
institutions whose faculties have been used 
for war training programs that either new 
instructional materials were developed, or 
materials were used which were available 
from military training courses already in 
existence. In the rehabilitation program 
new instructional materials may be prepared, 
or they may be brought together from 
courses already under way. These materials 
should be timely, effective, easily taught, 
readily mastered, and they must serve to 
meet instructional needs in as short a time 
as is possible. They can be adaptable to 
many levels of instruction. Since business 
education has been called upon for a definite 
place in the war effort, it reasonably may 
be expected to serve again in contributing to 
the preparation and the organization of in- 
structional materials, as well as in providing 
instructional centers and trained staffs for 
the rehabilitation program. 

NEED FOR TRAINED TEACHERS. ‘The training 
and experience of the master business teacher 
gives evidence of breadth of background 
which he brings to his job. If he has served 
well in his position during the time prior to 
World War II; if he has kept pace with the 
war program and has adjusted his instruc- 
tional pattern to meet the demands of war 
training; if he has had the opportunity to 
work on the adult education level, he should 
be able to make a noteworthy contribution 
to the rehabilitation program. There are 
many business education teachers who have 
accepted the challenge of wartime instruc- 
tional needs, who have adjusted their 
philosophy of education accordingly, and 
who have experienced the thrill of teaching 
adults who are eager to receive training in 
some definite area of interest. This teaching, 
no doubt, has been of a type entirely different 
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from that employed in the public school 
classroom. Frequently there is little or no 
time for study outside the classroom. The 
learning process, generally speaking, takes 
place while the teacher and the students 
are working together in the classroom. In- 
structional materials have been developed, 
often on the initiative of the teacher alone. 
While it is true that textbooks have been 
written which are helpful, the fact remains 
that, because of daily routine duties, many 
of the students in adult education classes 
have not had the opportunity to make use 
of the books outside the classroom. The 
learning process has been one of active par- 
ticipation during the class period—mutual 
activity of teacher and student. In many 
vases textbooks have been in the hands of 
students and have served to guide the in- 
structional pattern, but the textual material 
has lived for the student because of supple- 
mental materials which the students have 
been able to bring together or which the 
teacher has provided, or because of work- 
sheets, study guides, syllabi, manuals, and 
units of study developed for the occasion. 
These aids have been strengthened by the 
laboratory periods, workshops, and “‘close- 
to-practice” situations which have been set 
up. Visual aids have made simpler many an 
otherwise difficult phase of the study. 
IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHER-TRAINING UNITS. 
As the time for a rehabilitation program 
draws near, trained personnel should be 
prepared and ready to carry out the in- 
structional and administrative assignments. 
Training institutions undoubtedly will as- 
sume the responsibility for developing this 
phase of the program. For those who pioneer 
in this field of training, many traditions will 
have to be set aside. Entrance requirements 
may well be re-evaluated and determined in 
light of the needs of the new type of trainee. 
It is likely that experience and background 
will count heavily. While academic hours 
of credit should not be overlooked, business 
experience and the understanding of adult 
education problems should be considered 
when making a selection of candidates for 
teacher training in the rehabilitation pro- 
gram. The courses should be short, intensive, 
and scheduled at the convenience of those in 
training. The instructional materials must 
not be bookish, but they must be practical, 
timely, and forward-looking in nature. 
Those who are responsible for this training 
should be master teachers themselves, both in 
technique and in subject matter. Standards 
of proficiency will have to be determined and 
methods of measuring these standards will 
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have to be developed. These standards and 
measuring devices can be unified for the 
entire program throughout the nation. This 
job of unification will fall not only upon the 
atineionn and persons participating, but 
also upon the Federal agency delegated to 
co-ordinate the entire program. ‘This im- 
plies that funds are to be provided, an im- 
plication which may be read into the report 
of the National Resources Planning Board 
as promulgated by the President of the 
United States in his message on March 10, 
1943. It also is accented by the situation 
which prevailed following World War I. At 
that time those who were mustered out of 
military service were given financial op- 
portunity to further their training along 
lines of their choice. 

PLACEMENT OF TEACHERS. ‘Those who are 
trained for instruction in the rehabilitation 
program will have to be placed to good ad- 
vantage if the maximum of benefit is to be 
had from their background of preparation. 
Some will wish to establish themselves near 
their present abode. Some will have to go 
to places where the need is great and where 
teachers are not already available in the im- 
mediate locality. Perhaps certain schools 
may be designated as centers for this type of 
training. In this event, students and teachers 
can be brought together with little thought of 
geographical location. This is true of the 
present military program. Training for the 
tank corps service is set up in a specific 
center which offers peculiar advantages for 
the task. Men to be trained in this branch of 
the service, regardless of the geographical 
location of their homes, are concentrated in 
this specific training center. A similar situa- 
tion is possible in the rehabilitation program. 
Definite phases of the program may be given 
in a particular geographical center. The 
choice of the center can be made because of 
availability or because of some outstanding 
advantage peculiar to the type of training. 
Other training phases may be offered in 
other geographical centers because of the 
availability or because that area offers 
unique advantages. This implies that teach- 
ers will be brought together according to 
the needs of the program. Placement and 
selection of teachers can be made from this 
viewpoint. 

PLACEMENT OF STUDENTS. Those who return 
to civilian life from military duty or from 
defense jobs and who participate in and 
benefit from the rehabilitation program 
should be helped to find jobs in keeping with 
the training which they have received. This 
placement function may well be performed 
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by business education. This will mean a 
matching of man and job. Jobs available 
must be determined, aptitudes of potential 
trainees must be considered, and attention 
must be devoted to the amount of training 
which shall be given in the school as related 
to the training which might well be given on 
the job. Co-operation between schools, labor 
organizations, and employers should be 
established. Any one of these phases of the 
rehabilitation program is immense in itself. 
Business education must not fail at these 
points. 

FOLLOW-UP OF THE TRAINEE. If it is evident 
that a trainee is not ready for placement in 
the time ordinarily set, further training 
should then be provided in the same area, 
or the rehabilitation pattern for the indi- 
vidual should be restudied and perhaps re- 
directed in order to meet better the needs of 
the trainee. However, once the trainee has 
been trained for and placed in a job, it will 
be advisable to measure the effectiveness of 
the training which he has been given. This 
may be done in light of the objectives of the 
initial training and in view of the results 
which he is able to produce on the job for 
which he was trained. The employer should 
be satisfied if the program is to be satis- 
factory to him. At the same time, the pro- 
gram must be satisfactory to the trainee. 
Society, in general, should be pleased with 
the results if it is to continue to sanction the 
program and support it with its money. As] 
have mentioned before, if the training has 
been insufficient or inadequate, further 
training may be provided for the individual 
on the job, in the school in hours after regular 
employment, or by means of a part-time 
co-operative plan whereby the person returns 
to the school during working hours for 
further training in points on which he seems 
deficient. If the benefits to be gained by 
this follow-up plan are of evident value, they 
may serve as a guide for modifying the 
regular rehabilitation program to meet 
better the needs of those who come under its 
influence. 

GROUNDWORK NECESSARY. Much work lies 
before us if the program is to progress satis- 
factorily. The volunteering of schools to 
train teachers, the establishing of training 
centers, the preparing of materials of in- 
struction, the setting up of objectives and 
goals, the determining of a philosophy, the 
fixing of authority and responsibility for 
carrying out the total plan, the obtaining of 
co-operation of employers and labor groups, 
as well as legislators and taxpayers, the en- 

(Concluded on page 384) 
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New Typewriting Practice Procedures Build Accuracy 


by 


Elsie Lucille Leffingwell 


Westminster College 


New Wilmington, Pennsylvania 


This article is based upon a study made as partial requirement for a Master’s 
degree at the University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Do your students type rapidly and ac- 
curately? Are the drills you use effective? 
You, as a teacher, are judged by the achieve- 
ment of your students. What drills or prac- 
tice procedures do you use to increase their 
typewriting skill? 

The ability to type more accurately has 
resulted from the use of three new practice 
procedures. These practice procedures were 
tested in an experimental study which I 
conducted. The study considered the fol- 
lowing points: 

1. The effect of word and phrase recognition drills 

on speed and accuracy in typewriting. 

2. The effect of the use of selected goal writing on 

speed and accuracy in typewriting. 

3. The effect of drills for calling the throw on speed 

and accuracy in typewriting. 

I taught four classes of eleventh-grade 
second-year typewriting at the Senior High 
School, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania. Two 
of these classes were conducted as usual and 
were known as the “control classes.”” The 
recommended practice procedures were pre- 
sented to the other two classes, which were 
known as the “‘experimental classes.” 

Before these recommended practice pro- 
cedures could be tested, it was necessary to 
make sure at the beginning of the experi- 
ment that the students comprising the con- 
trol and the experimental classes were simi- 
lar in ability. The ability of all students 
was measured by the following four bases: 

1. Ability in typewriting (a) at the end of the first 

year; (b) at the beginning of the second year, 


and (c) immediately prior to the beginning of the 
experiment. 


2. Tenth-grade achievement in all full-credit sub- 
jects. 

3. Chronological age. 

4. Intelligence quotient. 


Judged by these bases, at the beginning 
of the experiment twenty-two of the stu- 
dents in the control classes had similar 
ability to that of twenty-two of the students 
in the experimental classes. Hence, these 
students were matched or paired: Student 1 


1D. D. Lessenberry, “The Reorganization of Typewriting Instruction,” Typewriting News (Cincinnati, Ohio 


Publishing Company, Spring 1941), pp. 5, 6. 
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in the control class was paired with Student 1 
in the experimental class, and so on. The 
group ability of the remaining twenty stu- 
dents in the control classes was similar to 
the group ability of the remaining twenty 
students in the experimental classes. Thus, 
these students made up two equated groups. 

At the beginning of the experiment, 
therefore, I had forty-four matched students 
—twenty-two control group students and 
twenty-two experimental group students; 
I also had two equated groups—one in the 
control class and the other in the experi- 
mental class, each group being composed of 
twenty students. Both the matched stu- 
dents and the equated groups were used on 
the assumption that if all students reacted 
to the drills in the same manner, the findings 
would be more reliable. 

The procedures to be tested were used 
only with the experimental classes and were 
‘arefully explained. 

ry . . . 

The word and phrase recognition drills 
were presented to the experimental groups 
with the following explanation: 

Each drill calls for a slightly different approach 
to the typing of the word. ‘Type each word as 
rapidly as you can type with correct sequence of 
strokes; then pause slightly to get the right mind-set 
for typing the following word. Practice the words 
until you feel a flowing stroking that indicates the 
absence of shoulder and forearm tenseness. You 
should be able to develop facile stroking of these 
words in a short time, but you are to be the judge 
of the difficulties you need to overcome and the 
number of repetitions that are necessary. 

As you type these drills, think the words. Let the 
entire word become the stimulating factor so your 
typing response will be on the word level. Work at 
your own rate; say each word aloud before you 
type it. 

The explanation made of selected goal 
writing, the drills used for calling the throw 
exercises, and the procedures for using these 
drill devices appeared in the 1941 issue of 
T iting News.' The following explana- 
Typewriting News. ie following explana 
tion is quoted in part from this article: 

In selected goal typing each student selects his 
own goal. The copy for selected goal typing is 
marked in five-word groups as follows: 


Sonth- Wester: 
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There is an old saying that all is well that ends 
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well, but if we want to be sure that all will end well, 

This device can be used effectively even though 
students are writing at greatly varying rates. For 
example, one student may be typing 30 words a 
minute and want to make the jump to 40. If the 
call is to be for each quarter of the minute, this 
student would be instructed to place a dot above 
the figure 10 to represent his first fifteen second goal: 
a check mark above the figure 20 to indicate his 
half-minute goal; a dot above the figure 30 for the 
three-quarter minute goal; and the figure 1 above 
$0 for the minute goal. A student writing 70 and 
wanting to make the jump to 80 would follow the 
same procedure but would, of course, use different 
numbers. ‘These pencil marks should be made very 
lightly and should be erased immediately after they 
have served their purpose. ‘This procedure then 
enables the student to select his speed or control 
goal and to be guided in his rate through the call by 
the teacher of the half-minute and the minute tim- 
ings. 

Selected goal writing is particularly effective in 
the practice for accuracy because the student can 
select a goal that is 5 to 10 words slower than his 
forced speed. The feeling of ease that comes from 
knowing that the selected goal is considerably lower 
than the speed already achieved frees the student 
from the strain that accompanies a “speed test” 
and enables him to pay attention to the sequence of 
strokes and to type with greater control. 

In the calling the throw drills, the students are 
taught to throw the carriage when called whether 
the line is completed or not and to type at a slower 
rate if they complete the line before the throw is 
called. This practice procedure enables the student 
to gauge his writing in terms of a known rate. If he 
is not typing rapidly enough, he knows that he 
must speed up his stroking; if he is typing faster 
than the rate indicated by the call for the throw, 
he can pace his writing a little slower and give at- 
tention to the sequence of stroking so as to type 
with greater accuracy. 

If a teacher wants his students to type a sentence 
at 40 words a minute, he gives them a 50 stroke 
sentence and calls the throw every 15 seconds. 


Since the practice of these new procedures 
consumed a part of each class period, the 
experimental groups had less time to devote 
to budget work. Although the students in 
the experimental groups practiced all forms 


taught in each budget, their practice was 
limited to one or two exercises illustrating 
each form; whereas the practice of the con- 
trol groups included the typing of three or 
more exercises to develop greater facility in 
the use of the forms taught. 

The control groups worked with fewer 
interruptions. Moreover, repetition practice 
on the same form was not required; thus the 
monotony of retyping the same material 
was not experienced. 

Throughout the experiment a conscious 
attempt was made to eliminate all variables 
except those that were being studied. The 
same teacher taught all classes, and no 
special motivation was given to one group 
in preference to the other. 

At the conclusion of the experiment, three 
ten-minute timed writings were given to all 
groups. The average of these three writings 
was used to determine the speed and the 
accuracy of the groups at the conclusion of 
the experiment, as well as to compare the 
progress in typewriting skill made by the 
control and experimental students. 

The results of these tests are shown in the 
table below and in the table on page 348. 

It will be noticed that the control and the 
experimental matched students made simi- 
lar progress in gross rate. The experimental 
students, however, made over three times 
as much progress as the control students in 
accuracy; consequently, they showed a de- 
cided advantage in net rate. 

The control and experimental groups 
made similar progress in gross rate. The 
experimental group, however, made a de- 
cided improvement in accuracy and a con- 
sequent noticeable improvement in net rate. 

Thus, both the matched students and the 
equated group using the new practice pro- 
cedures made a fine improvement in the 
accuracy with which they typed. 

In order to determine whether the tested 
practice procedures were of help to all stu- 


PROGRESS IN GROSS RATE, ACCURACY, AND NET RATE IN TEN-MINUTE TIMED WRITINGS 


AS SHOWN BY A COMPARISON OF THE 


MEANS OF THE MATCHED STUDENTS 











Control 

| Students 

| Mean at the Beginning of Experiment | 40.16 
Mean at the Conclusion of Experiment | 47.89 

| Progress Made | 7.% 
Percentage of Progress | 19.25 


Gross Rate 





| 
Accuracy Net Rate 
| Experi. a " Buperi- - Experi- 
mental | Control mental | Control | mental 
Students | Students | students | Students | students 
39.16 | 15.16 14.21 25 .00 24.95 
| 
46.95 13.21 8.26 34.68 | 38.69 
| | | 
| 7.79 1.95 | 5.95 | 9.68 13.74 
| 19.89 12.86 | 41.87 | 38.72 55 .07 
| | 
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PROGRESS IN GROSS RATE, ACCURACY, AND NET RATE IN TEN-MINUTE TIMED WRITINGS 
AS SHOWN BY A COMPARISON OF THE MEANS OF THE EQUATED GROUPS 








Gross Rate Accuracy Net Rate 
Control | EXPT | Control | Experi. | Control | Experi. 
Group Group Group | Group | Group | Group 
Mean at the Beginning of Experiment | 37.95 39.70 16.30 18.10 | 21.65 21.60 
Mean at the Conclusion of the Experiment 45 85 46.95 16.35 | 11.65 | 29.50 35.30 
Progress Made | 7.90 7.25 0.00 | 6.45 | 7.85 | 18.70 
Percentage of Progress. . 20.82 18.26 0.00 | 35.64 | 36.25 | 63.43 














dents, graphs were made of the number of 
errors made by the control and experimental 
matched students and equated groups on 
the average of these three ten-minute timed 
writings. The graphs showed that the drills 
helped all students—poor, average, and 
excellent—to attain greater accuracy. 

The ability of the control and experimental 
students on production work was also com- 
pared, since the experimental students had 
omitted some of the exercises in the budgets 
as presented in the textbook in order to have 
sufficient time for the inclusion of the new 
practice procedures. 

A tabulation test? and a letter test,’ pre- 
pared by the Typewriter Educational Re- 
search Bureau (now Science Research Asso- 
ciates) and marked by the standards sug- 
gested in the Manual of Directions‘ for use 
with their tests, were given to measure the 
ability of the groups on production work. 


COMPARISON OF THE TYPEWRITING ABILITY OF THE 
MATCHED AND EQUATED GROUPS ON TESTS 











Matched || Equated 
Students | nae 
|| -- ih 
Control iment ||Control | | Experi- 
| 
Mean on Tabulation | | 


re 


117.40/118 —— 120.60 


Mean on Letter Test | 58.44] 65. 21)) 52 52.55) 59.95 


| 














This table shows that, as measured by 
these tests, there was no significant differ- 
ence in the production work of the control 
and the experimental students. Further- 
more, both groups compared favorably with 
the standards sent out by the Bureau to all 
interested teachers. 

Thus, the substitution of the new practice 
procedures for some of the budget work 


included in the textbook did not handicap 
the experimental students in their produc- 
tion work. 

Moreover, on ten-minute timed writings 
both the experimental matched students 
and the experimental equated group using 
the new practice procedures showed supe- 
rior achievement in accuracy. 

The new practice procedures helped these 
experimental students to attain greater ac- 
curacy. Are you satisfied with the accuracy 
of your typewriting students? Try these 
new practice procedures in your classroom! 





UP-GRADING AND OUT-GRADING 
IN BUSINESS EDUCATION 


By Walter Crosby Eells 
Up-Grading and Out-Grading in Business 


Education is the first annual lecture of Delta Pi 
Epsilon, honorary graduate fraternity in busi- 
ness education. This first lecture was given 
before a meeting of the fraternity in New York 
City on April 23, 1943. The first lecture is 
available in printed form, comprising a 40- 
page, paper-bound booklet. Besides the in- 
troduction and the conclusion, there are three 
important parts as follows: 

Needed Up-Grading in Business Education 

Needed Out-Grading in Business Education 

——- Recognition of Achievement in Business 

ducation 

This booklet belongs in the professional 
library of every business teacher-training insti- 
tution and the personal library of every thought- 
ful reader of business education. You may not 
agree with the views that are expressed, but 
you will want to read the report and study it 


Price 50 cents. Order from: 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


New York 
San Francisco Dallas 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 











*Tabulation Test for January, 1939 (Chicago, Illinois: Science Research Associates, 1700 Prairie Avenue). 


*Ibid., Letter Test for November, 1940. 


‘Ibid., Manual of Directions for Students’ Typewriting Tests, (school years 1939-40 through 1940-41). 
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Wartime Business Education in Teachers Colleges 


by 


Lloyd H. Hayes 
High School of Commerce 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


Is business education in the teachers 
colleges in step with a wartime world? Have 
business education courses been adapted to 
war needs, or has adaptation been unneces- 
sary? 

An examination of catalogues of twenty 
colleges in all parts of the United States—all 
members of the American Association of 
Teachers Colleges—revealed no courses with 
war titles, nor any reference to the war what- 
sopever. This, of course, does not prove that 
business education in these colleges is com- 
pletely aloof from the war. Perhaps the best 
way to aid the war effort is to continue 
teaching, in the best way possible, what has 
always been taught; or as this war has taught 
us already, teach better what we have been 
teaching in order that our graduates may be 
able to handle a job competently. However, 
does it not seem surprising that, in view of 
the current need for stenographers and 
clerical workers, and especially for teachers 
of business subjects, there should not be a 
greater attempt to remedy the situation in 
colleges by accelerated courses, special 
courses, provisional certificates, and the like? 

The war’s effect on business education is 
reflected in (1) teacher shortage in the busi- 
ness field, (2) increase of enrollment in some 
high school commercial departments, (3) de- 
crease of enrollment in colleges, and (4) 
changes in presentation of the subject 
matter. 

In some war centers the technical subjects 
are attracting many students away from the 
commercial subjects. This is probably due 
to the immediate employment prospects in 
shops near home. Jobs in clerical occupations 
in Washington, D. C., or in far-away cities 
do not appeal to all people. 

Last spring the U. S. Office of Education 
recommended that the following vocational 
courses be offered in some sessions: Ma- 
terials and methods in preinduction training 
in military clerical procedures, materials and 
methods in the intensification of office train- 
ing, principles and philosophy of vocational 

dusiness education, wartime problems of 
retail store management, materials and 
methods in the training of store supervisors 





and department heads, materials and meth- 
ods in teaching wartime merchandising, 
materials and methods in part-time business 
training, job analysis and the development 
of vocational instructional materials in 
business education, content courses in 
shortage fields, such as bookkeeping, busi- 
ness machines, stenography, typewriting, 
and statistics.' 

Not many colleges co-operated. At New 
York University, New York City, the School 
of Education offered several well-chosen 
courses: Preinduction Course for Army 
Clerical Procedures, Adjustment of Business 
Education Curricula to Wartime Needs, 
Workshop in Business Teaching Materials 
for Preinduction Training, and Wartime 
Problems in Consumer Education. The fact 
that small enrollments necessitated discon- 
tinuing all these courses was not the fault 
of the University. The reasons for the lack 
of student interest were not apparent. 

Teachers colleges adopted a resolution on 
November 17, 1942, which invited war 
contracts for officers’ training and the train- 
ing of special war workers. About 100 such 
institutions now have war contracts. 

In New Jersey the commissioner of educa- 
tion and the New Jersey State Board of 
Education approved the certification of 
college seniors if they would continue their 
study in extension classes and summer 
schools and complete approved courses of six 
semester hours credit each year until they 
earned the Bachelor’s degree. Only a few 
such certificates have been given to business 
teachers, however, and they were given in the 
social-business subjects, where wartime pres- 
sure is lacking. 

Schools of business are called upon to 
furnish such workers as economists, statis- 
ticians, accountants, executives, and private 
secretaries. Professors and students must 
remain at their jobs to accomplish these ends. 
Refresher and supplementary courses are 
needed. In producing secretaries, colleges 
must be careful not to emphasize speedy 
training at the expense of thorough prepara- 
tion. There are already too many poorly- 
trained stenographers and secretaries on 


“Teacher-Education Courses and Other Usite, Needed in Summer wes to Meet Wartime Requirements,” Education 


for Victory, March 1, 1943 (Washington, D. C.: U. 
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jobs who will be replaced by better-trained 
personnel after the war. 

Colleges in general have fallen into three 
groups in so far as their wartime policies are 
concerned, according to John L. Seaton, 
president of Albion College, Albion, Michi- 
gan: (1) A small group continuing in about 
the usual way because of lack of facilities or 
special constraining circumstances; (2) in- 
stitutions which immediately w ent the 
limit by offering courses for which, in many 
instances, they were ill-prepared; and (3) 
colleges which understand that their institu- 
tions must serve the needs of both war and 
peace. ‘The institutions in the latter group 
have reorganized their programs in varying 
degrees, lengthened or established summer 
schools, added special war courses, allowed 
students to carry extra work, and generally 
adjusted themselves to the demands of the 
times, but they have not “gone overboard” 
in the crisis. Schools in this third group be- 
lieve that thorough education in the humani- 
ties, political science, economics, history, 
and such studies not immediately concerned 
with the war effort are necessary for the 
development of intelligent citizens and the 
perpetuation of our democratic form of 
government for which we are fighting so 
hard. Liberal education should not be 
blacked out by the war.? 

President Ruthven of the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan, has said, 
“The task of national defense is not the 
relatively simple one of accumulating arms, 
munitions, ships, soldiers, and other means 
of destruction. It is also one of supplying a 
steady flow of intelligent, well-educated, 
conscientious, skilled citizens.” 

Probably the colleges should provide 
two types of programs for the duration of 
the war—one for those who cannot or who 
do not wish to take accelerated programs, 
and another for those who can profit by 
short, intensive courses. In the case of some 
college students, sufficient time for matura- 
tion is desirable and in the public interest. 
Acceleration should be a part of the program, 
especially in shortage areas, such as teaching 
(including teaching business subjects), and 
the training of business workers. 

Some college administrators believe that 
men who are not graduates of high schools 
should be admitted to college while the 
emergency lasts if they can demonstrate an 
ability to do college work. Many people 


‘John L. Seaton, “The American College in Wartime,” 


1943 (Menasha, \ Wisconsin: 450 Ahnaip Street), p. 129. 
3 


“The Teachers College and the State “ the Nation,” 
1942 (Baltimore, Maryland: 


‘Op. cit. 


Warwick and York), p. 58 
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believe that this plan will have to be adopted 
after the war because of the interruption to 
education caused by selective service. Men 
beyond high school age will not want to go 
back to high school when they are discharged 
from the services. 


The government has not made it clear 
what it expects of the colleges in the war. 
The manpower confusion is diluting the 
war effort of the colleges. The plan presented 
by James Bryant Conant, president of 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts, for selecting superior young people 
and sending them to college for designated 
courses at government expense is gaining 
favor. 

Many liberal arts colleges are preparing 
teachers. In 1940, 760 colleges engaged in 
teacher training. Of this number, only 331 
were teachers colleges and normal schools. 
On the other hand, many teachers colleges 
devote the first two years to a liberal educa- 
tion. A decided overlapping is evident here. 


College war courses outside the business 
education field include radio, chemistry, 
special physical education, shop work, first 
aid, public health, and social hygiene. Col- 
lege facilities could be much better utilized 
if a careful survey were made to determine 
what equipment and personnel are available. 


How far should business education in the 
teachers colleges go in adjusting to the 
demands of a society at war? Mr. Seaton 
of Albion College advocates a safe middle- 
of-the-road policy. Should a state teachers 
college adopt the policy indicated by the 
following? 


At State Teachers College, Whitewater, 
Wisconsin, war has made its impact in the 
following ways: (1) Any experience in 
teaching by students is acknowledged by 
granting credit; (2) graduates of business 
schools are certified for teaching business 
subjects; (3) courses are shortened; (4) non- 
essential courses are discarded; and (5) 
minors in academic subjects are dropped. 

Do we want graduates of business schools, 
who are trained primarily for office work, to 
teach our children even in a war emergency? 
Can skill courses be safely shortened to any 
great extent? What are nonessential subjects? 
If they are nonessential, why were they in 
the program in the first place? What aca- 
demic subjects can we afford to drop? We 
must decide the answers to all these ques- 


Journal of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars, January, 
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tions in modifying our college business 
education program. 

I believe that there must be some con- 
servative solution, as indicated by Mr. 
Seaton of Albion College. We can’t “chuck” 
everything we’ve built up in the way of 
business education curricula and techniques 
and start from scratch. We should adjust to 
the war but, at the same time, we should 
keep the way open for a return to standard 
proven procedures after the war, if this 
seems advisable. 

The Commercial Education Association 
of the City of New York and Vicinity in its 
special bulletin of 1941-42 gives the following 
suggestions for colleges: (1) Intensive courses 
with college credit in shorthand, typewriting, 
switchboard, shorthand and _ typewriting, 
transcribing machines, filing, and duplicating 
machines, (2) refresher courses in these sub- 
jects, and (3) ability grouping to promote 
maximum speed of learning.® 

Walter E. Hager, president of Wilson 
Teachers College, Washington, D. C., thinks 
the problem falls into two categories. First, 
there are the following specific teacher edu- 
cation jobs demanding immediate attention: 
(1) Training and retraining teachers for 
shortage fields, (2) refresher courses for 
temporary teachers, (3) adequate help for 
teachers called upon to teach new courses, 
such as preinduction courses, (4) help for 
teachers who have to direct such war activi- 
ties as the Victory Corps, and (5) prepara- 
tion of teachers for the expanding nursery 
school field. Second, the following questions 
regarding the fundamental curriculum ad- 
justments now seem to be raised as a result 
of the war: (1) Do schools actually fail to 
develop a mastery of the fundamentals, such 
as mathematics and science? (2) Is our 
physical education plan due for a complete 
change? (3) Will the nursery school move- 
ment end with the war? (4) What other ex- 
tended school facilities for older children 
whose mothers work are available? (5) 
What are the impending changes in the 
curriculum, such as special emphasis on 
inter-American affairs? (6) What guidance 
services are available? (7) Is the teacher pre- 
pared to teach when he leaves teachers 
college? 

Mr. Hager says, “‘Most of us, I trust, will 
find our opportunity for wartime service by 
facing squarely the tremendous challenges 

now before us in our own field of teacher 
education.” 

The Committee on Teacher Preparation 





and Certification of the National Education 
Association suggests the following procedures 
for teacher-training institutions in helping 
to maintain the teacher supply during the 
war and the postwar emergency periods: 


I. Curricular adjustments which will provide: 


A. Basic courses to enlighten teachers about the 
cause of this war, the world we want after 
the war, the problems of reconstruction that 
lie ahead, and the responsibilities which edu- 
cation has in relation to all these matters. 

B. Improved facilities to meet the needs of those 
teachers and college students who will enter 
the armed, industrial, or agricultural services 
for the duration of the war (special courses, 
accelerated schedules, shortened terms, and 
so forth). 


C. Greater emphasis on all-round good health, 
with an intensified program for physical 
fitness. 


D. Socially useful work experiences. 


). Development of genuine international under- 
standing, including literature, music, art, 
economic patterns, religions, morals, and 
political tenets of other peoples—especially 
those of Asia, which are now coming into 
closer relationship with Western civilization. 


F. Preparation for leadership of adult discus- 
sion groups. 


G. Greater emphasis on economic history and 
economic geography so that teachers may 
better understand (1) the need for conserva- 
tion and wise utilization of natural resources 
in both war and peace, and (2) the economic 
interdependence of nations. 

H. Refresher courses and workshops for teachers 
who need and desire them. 


I. Short-time, apprentice courses or workshops, 
if necessary and feasible, to prepare selected, 
experienced classroom teachers for service as 
temporary supervisors. 


II. Administrative adjustments which will assure: 


A. Greater emphasis on the factors of physical 
and mental health and emotional maturity 
in the selection of prospective teachers, 


B. More adequate recruiting programs through: 

1. Closer collaboration with high school 
guidance officers. 

2. Work with parent-teacher organizations 
and other community agencies. 

3. Dynamic and carefully directed cam- 
paigns by faculty and students. 

C. More democratic participation by both fac- 
ulty and students in the program of the in- 
stitution. 

D. Opportunity for student membership in ac- 
tive organizations of future teachers. 

E. Provisions for student and faculty participa- 
tion in civilian war activities, including: 

1. Community efforts to care for and to pro- 
tect children in wartime. 
2. Salvage campaigns. 
3. Bond and stamp buying. 
4. Rationing programs. 
5. Training of workers for day-care centers. 
(Concluded on page 381) 


_ ‘Adjusting Business Education to War Needs, Emergency Bulletin of the Commercial Education Association of the City of 
New York and Vicinity (New York City: New York University Bookstore, 1942), p. 74. 
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After the War —What? 


by 


Thomas E. Miller 
Langley High School 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


One week from the diary of a distributive education teacher. 


MONDAY 

I meet Miss Clark, faculty member, in the school 
office. She says, “Mr. Miller, one of your girls 
waited on me Saturday at Wilson’s. I watched 
her for some time before I stepped up to her 
counter, and she was just as polite to other cus- 
tomers as she was to me.” I thank her for giving 
me the information. (My thought—“This is going 
to be a fine day.’’) 


First Period—Business English 


I send Sara to the board to write a sentence 
containing a split infinitive. (My thought— 
“Don’t know why I should teach the split infini- 
tive to this group, but it is in the brief lesson and 
I must make a definite check on homework.”’) 

Sara can’t do it, so I write, “The dog tried to 
quickly hide.” I make a complete explanation 
and assign the same lesson for tomorrow. (My 
thought—“This was to be my good day.”’) 

Second Period—Business Mathematics 

I send Francis to the board to add 24% and 64%. 
He looks at the problem and gives up. I demon- 
strate fully. (My thought—‘We must master 
fractions.’’) 

Third Period—Economics of Marketing 

Each student called upon to recite does a per- 
fect job. (My thought—‘Lessons today were 
partially successful, anyway.’’) 

Afternoon 


I “shop” Jane, one of my students at Blank’s, 
and ask for Noxema. She shows me the small size 
and I ask if they have the large size. She says she 





will ask; she does and they don’t have it. 


(My 
thought—‘“She should have known. I must discuss 
this incident in class.’’) 


TUESDAY 
First Period 
I ask Sara to write a sentence containing a split 
infinitive. She writes, “The dog ran quickly down 
the street.”” I ask her what word splits the infini- 
tive and she says, “Quickly.” (My thought— 
“Oh my!”) 
Second Period 
All students checked can add fractions. 
thought—“‘Better.’’) 
Third Period 


I ask the students to meet me tomorrow morn- 
ing at Frank’s department store downtown. 


(My 


Afternoon 


Miss Brown, training director at Weldon’s de- 
partment store, says that one of my boys told her 
he could not work on Saturdays during November 
because he wants to hunt. She says it took her by 
surprise and asks what she should do. I tell her it 
surprises me, too, but that I'll have something 
definite for her tomorrow. (My thought—‘‘What 


should I do?’’) 
WEDNESDAY 


We meet at Frank’s department store. We form 
two groups and each group is led by a store display 
man. I accompany one group and we visit twenty 
displays. The purpose of each display is pointed 
out to us. Our guide uses the word “busy” so 
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The distributive education classroom at Langley High School 
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often in describing certain items in displays that 
I ask him what it means. He explains that a “busy” 
item in a display is one so ill matched or contrasted 
that it causes the eye of the observer to wander 
from it to the main part of the display. We dis- 
perse at noon. (My thought—“This forenoon has 
seen more instruction in display building than I 
could give in two weeks of class discussion. I 
must discuss the word ‘busy,’ too, tomorrow.’’) 


THURSDAY 
First Period 


Sara explains the split infinitive. 
“*Ah!’”’) 


Second Period 
Francis does a good job on fractions. 
Third Period 


We discuss fully our yesterday’s tour at Frank’s 
department store. Students seem to realize now 
that everything about a display, from its location 
to the smallest detail of its construction, has a 
purpose. We discuss “busy” and add it to our 
vocabulary. (My thought—“Excellent.”’) 


Afternoon 


Mr. Brooks of the Eastern Company tells me 
that one of my students seems to resent being 
assigned to the coat department. We discuss ways 
of getting across to the students the idea that 
they should want to work in as many departments 
as possible. (My thought—“I should have avoided 
this happening.’’) 


(My thought— 


FRIDAY 
First Period 
Adjective recitation O.K. 


Second Period 
Factoring recitation O.K. 

Third Period 

I ask Jane why she did not know that they had 

only the small size Noxema. She explains that she 
had only been in that department for two hours. 
I grin and agree that it was necessary for her to 
ask. We discuss the value of learning our stock as 
quickly as possible. I ask the students what they 
would say if a customer said, “Why don’t you 
carry the large size?” Several answers are sug- 
gested. The best one seems to be, “Mrs. Clark, 
so many people like to have a jar of Noxema in 
each bedroom and in the kitchen that they just 
naturally prefer the small size.” We are not at 
all satisfied with that answer, but we agree to 
give it some thought. 


Afternoon—Merchant’s Club Meeting 


The purpose of the meeting is to plan ways of 
furnishing more help for the stores during the 
Christmas shopping season. Attending are seven 
persons connected with the schools, including an 
associate superintendent; the stores are repre- 
sented by several personnel managers. 

Meeting opens. One school official introduces 
all his staff except me. (My thought—“I’m small 
fry. He doesn’t even know me.”) His omission is 
brought to his attention and perhaps as a concilia- 
tory gesture, he calls on me for one of the first 
speeches. I redden and flounder through a few 
sentences, ending where I began. School officials 
offer to do all in their power to furnish the re- 
= help. The businessmen seem appreciative. 

My thought—“Wish I could remind them that 
we, too, will be needing their help badly after the 
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war if we are to place all our distributive education 
students in part-time jobs. Wish I could get them 
to promise to help us then as much as we are 
planning to help them now, but that isn’t the way 
to take care of a coming problem.”) Meeting 
adjourns. Everybody pleased. 

School week ends. (My thought—“I must ob- 
serve some of my students on Saturday.”) 

STUDENTS ARE EASILY PLACED Now. Perhaps 
in no year since the establishment of the 
George-Deen program has the demand for 
practice students been so great. After I had 
introduced myself and explained my mission 
to the employment manager at the first store 
I contacted, he said, “How many students 
have you?” When I replied, ““T'wenty-four,” 
he said, “‘I’ll take twelve.” I sent him five. 
In interviews at other stores the same eager- 
ness was evident. In fact, dozens of students 
could have been placed without effort. 

It seems to me, therefore, that a teacher of 
distributive education should not, at this 
time, feel too self-satisfied at being able to 
say, “I’ve placed all my students.” Instead, 
it seems to me that a school system should 
not feel too self-satisfied in the realization 
that all distributive education students are 
busy. 

WHAT IS THE TEST? I have heard it said 
more than once that we are doing a fine job 
now because we are helping the stores so 
much. That is true to some extent, of course. 
The George-Deen Act was, however, de- 
signed primarily to help the student and 
thereby eventually to help the store. We are 
helping the student when we place him in a 
part-time job. My point is this: Are we not 
likely to neglect our classroom training be- 
cause employers are so anxious now to train 
and to employ on a part-time basis prac- 
tically anyone? As I see it, the test is “How 
will we stand when the going gets tough?” 

AFTER THE WAR, WHAT? We can go to the 
employer now and expect him to take stu- 
dents willingly because it helps him. I sug- 
gest that those four words, “‘because it helps 
him,” must guide us in planning our postwar 
program. 

Business is cold. Business must be cold. 
The manufacturer’s salesman does not say 
to the department store buyer, “Please buy 
this bill of goods so that my family will be 
able to eat.” We, like the manufacturer’s 
salesman, must convince this buyer that the 
purchase of our bill of goods (our part-time 
students) will help him. We must be cold, 
too. 

We must produce in our distributive edu- 
cation classes students who are so well 
trained that when they do enter a store for 

(Concluded on page 363) 
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The business club has an un- 
paralleled opportunity today to 
serve the war effort. By ob- 
taining the direct participation 
of its members, it can render effective com- 
munity war service. It can aid production 
by keeping students informed of man power 
shortages, and it can guide them to oppor- 
tunities suited to their training. By adjust- 
ing its regular programs, the business club 
can make every member an informed par- 
ticipant in the kaleidoscopic changes about 
us. 


Civilian defense agencies can put the 
special talents of the stenographers, typists, 
bookkeepers, and clerks who make up the 
business club membership to direct commu- 
nity war service. Teachers can also be as- 
sisted when they are called upon to receive 
ration applications end to issue ration books. 
A battery of club members handling calcu- 
lators can dispose of any arithmetical calcu- 
lations with ease. Correspondence and 
bookkeeping involved in the sale of war 
stamps and bonds can also be handled by 


the club. 


Enthusiasm for community service could 
be increased by enrolling the business club 
in the community service division of the 
High School Victory Corps. The prestige of 
a national war service organization having 
a special division insignia is a definite morale- 
building factor. 

Membership in the community service 
division requires the beginning of “‘prelim- 
inary preparation for work in community or 
other service occupations, such as teaching, 
social work, medicine, nursing, dentistry, 
librarianship, or other professional services; 
stenographer, typist, bookkeeper, salesman, 
or other distributive or commercial service; 
homemaking, child care, home nursing, nu- 
trition, or similar service. Evidence of such 
preparation includes at least three of the 
following requirements: 

a. Must have pursued or be pursuing a 
program which includes courses defi- 
nitely pointed to preparation for serv- 
ice occupations at the professional 
level. 

Must have pursued or be pursuing a 
program which includes courses defi- 
nitely pointed to preparation for com- 
mercial, distributive, homemaking, or 


The Business Club Keeps Up To Date 


by 


Sidney C. Gould 
Fort Hamilton High School 
Brooklyn, New York 






similar community 


service 
occupations to be entered 
upon leaving high school. 

c. Must be engaging in some 

form of part-time work, either paid or 

voluntary, in some form of commu- 

nity service. 


d. Must be participating in a program of 
physical fitness. (Required of all.) 
e. Must be participating in a program of 


military drill.’”?! 

In New York City last year the govern- 
ment was paying stenographers, who had 
allowed their skill to deteriorate, approxi- 
mately $25 a week to go to school in order 
to develop a marketable ability again. But 
this is not the only shortage of man power 
that exists. For more than a year the goy- 
ernment has been listing examinations for 
operators of calculators and Mimeograph 
machines, as well as for other clerical work- 
ers. The United States Employment Serv- 
ice in New York City can place three times 
as many bookkeepers as apply for jobs. 

When there is such an urgent need for 
commercial workers by government agen- 
cies, posting of these opportunities on a 
bulletin board which is maintaned by the 
business club performs an invaluable serv- 
ice. Printed circulars of information are 
gladly furnished by government agencies for 
posting purposes. If desired, with the co- 
operation of the placement counselor, the 
bulletin board can be extended to include 
all kinds of job opportunities. A card, 
placed on the bulletin board, should give 
credit to the club and to the committee re- 
sponsible for its maintenance. 

Meetings devoted to review of former 
civil service examinations are generally well 
attended. If copies of former examinations 
are not available, civil service training text- 
books can be used profitably. Several open 
meetings devoted to the arithmetic included 
in publications purporting to aid in better- 
ing a soldier’s mark on the Army classifica- 
tion test will attract most of the senior boys. 

Cirecumscribed by fairly rigid syllabi and 
overburdened with large classes, the business 
teacher often finds himself unable to discuss 
fully the impact of the war upon the subject 
matter. Learning on the job is uneconomical 
because of the peak production required at 
all times. The faculty adviser of the business 


‘High Schoel Victory Corps Manual (Washington, D. C.: Federal Seeurity Agency, U. 5. Otlice of Education). 
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club, by judicious suggestion, can often 
arrange programs needed to supplement 
the regular class work and make the stu- 
dents aware of their obligations in a war 
economy. 

Most students can discuss the Ruml plan 
and even the Beveridge plan, but they can- 
not fill in income tax returns or the simple 
social security blanks required by an em- 
ployer. The business club can be an effective 
medium for the clearing up of these difficul- 
ties. Social security forms, sales tax forms, 
State and federal income tax forms, and 
victory tax forms can be obtained from 
government agencies and simple problems 
‘an be solved by members using these forms. 
Furthermore, a community service can be 
rendered by having students bring in their 
own and their family’s problems for solution. 

Many schools do not have complete office 
machine courses. Yet, scattered around in 
various administrative offices and in secre- 
tarial practice rooms can be found all the 
common dictating, duplicating, adding, and 
calculating machines. Accounting majors 
will be intensely interested in learning to 
operate dictating machines, and conversely, 
secretarial majors will be fascinated by the 
operation of calculators and bookkeeping 
machines. Graduating students will thus 
have a complete knowledge of office appli- 
ances and will not have to learn how to 
operate them while on the job. 

Distributive education students can lead 
meetings in a study of present-day consumer 
problems. Rationing of merchandise by the 
unit system and the point system can be 
explained and future rationing possibilities 
can be discussed along with correct buying 
procedures. An assembly program might be 
arranged at which students could demon- 
strate how cast-off materials might be made 
over into new serviceable articles. One of 
the finest sources of consumer information 
is Consumer's Guide, a publication of the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C, 

It might be wise to discontinue the busi- 
ness club periodical because of the shortage 
of materials. However, the club should 
maintain a column in the regular school 
newspaper. Information concerning oppor- 
tunities for commercial graduates in local 
industry, as well as in civil service and the 
armed forces, should appear from time to 
time. Consumer problems, taxes, local law 
eases that can be correlated with the busi- 
ness law of the classroom, correct business 
letter forms, and personality development 
are all topics of value to the entire student 
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body. An excellent name for such a column 
is “Dollars and Sense.” 

Club dances in the school gymnasium, to 
which the entire school is invited, can still 
serve as a source of revenue for the many 
items the business education department 
‘annot order through regular requisition 
channels. The usual admission charge 
should be decreased and each student could 
be required to purchase a war stamp of any 
denomination. An admission charge of ten 
cents coupled with an attendance of a few 
hundred students should return a satisfac- 
tory profit and at the same time increase the 
school’s purchases of stamps. It would not 
be amiss to call these dances “Victory 
Dances.” 

Possibility of affiliation with the Future 
Business Leaders of America should be in- 
vestigated. This organization, formed in 
1942 under the sponsorship of the National 
Council for Business Education, already 
has chapters in many high schools and col- 
leges. A charter, showing the faculty spon- 
sorship, the club roster, and the project 
upon which the club is engaged, will be 
issued on application to the National Coun- 
cil. Applications may be sent to Dr. Hamden 
L. Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York City. The charter 
fee is $1.00; there are no dues. Such affilia- 
tion will give the business club the prestige 
of a national organization. 





BUSINESS FILING 


by Bassett and Agnew 


BUSINESS FILING consists of a cloth-bound 
textbook and a correlating practice outfit which 
provides laboratory instruction. You can still 
complete this course during the second semester. 
It will require twenty, thirty, or forty hours, 
depending upon how many of the ten jobs 
your students complete. 


All supplies, including cards for indexing, 
stationery, guide cards with tabs, folders with 
tabs, gummed labels, and all other necessary 
supplies, are provided 


Textbook, $1.00; practice outfit, $1.40, sub 
ject to school discount. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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It is not the purpose of this 
article to challenge the place of 
algebra in the curriculum of the 
secondary school. That place is 


that students have 


some 


algebraic procedures. 
tutes for algebra described 


braic symbols and equations. 


well understood and firmly established. It 
frequently happens, however, that those who 
must explain accounting problems involving 
algebraic solutions to older students discover 
never 
algebra, and a substantial percentage of the 
rest find their skill so rusty that it must be 
lubricated with a brief review of elementary 
By using the substi- 


groups are served. These methods may not 
be quicker or better, although in some cases 
they seem to be. They avoid the usual alge- 


by 


Norman B. Clark 
Woodbury College 
Los Angeles, California 


Getting Along Without Algebra 


how much the second assumption must 
be changed to produce the correct answer 
The change in assumption should always 
be 1 or some power of 10 to avoid un- 


necessary multiplication 


studiec 
tudied $5,000. 


for the taxes. 


The following simple problem will serve 
to illustrate the fundamental method to be 
used on more complex problems later: 

\ grocer has two grades of coffee, one at 25 cents 


and the other at 40 cents. What percentage of each 
must he use to get a blend to sell at 34 cents? 


Algebraic solution: 


The following is a simple and typical ac- 
counting problem: 
The profits of a business before taxes and bonuses 
are $24,000. The taxes are 15% on the first $5,000, 
17% on the next $15,000, and 19% on the next 
The bonuses are 10% of the profits after 
taxes, and are deductible in determining the basis 


Let B Bonus 
below, both and 5 Taxes 
Then B 10 (24,000 T) 
fi 15 (5,000) 
17 (15,000) 
19 (4,000 B) 
t 3,300 19 (4,000 — B) 
tT 4,060 19B 
Substituting T 4,060 19 (2,400 
10T) 
fi 4,060 156 O19T 
O81T 3,604 00 
T 3,673 .80 
B 2,032 62 


Algebraic solution: 


Arithmetical solution: 








Let X percentage of 40 cent coffee First Assumption Second Assumption 
and 100 X percentage of 25 cent coffee Profits 24,000.00 24,000.00 
Then Assumed Bonuses 1,800.00 1,900.00 
10 X + 2500 — 25 X = 3400 - . 
15 X 900 Basis for Taxes 22,200.00 22,100.00 
X = 609 - i 
100 X on 15% on 5,000 750.00 750.00 
j : 17% on 15,000 2,550.00 2,550.00 
Arithmetical solution: 19% on excess £18.00 399.00 
Assume 50% of each grade on ad 
Then ” . Potal Taxes 3,718.00 3,699.00 
By > 9 . 
50 . ° 20.00 Profits 24,000.00 24,000.00 
50 XK .25 = 12.50 Less Taxes 3,718.00 3,699.00 
Difference 15 
Total $2.50 Basis for Bonuses 20,282.00 20).301.00 
Total should be $4.00 10% 2,028.20 2,030.10 
Difference 1.50 15 10, or Error 228.20 130.10 
: error in assumption Sferor on second 
50 + 10 = 60, the correct percentage assumption 130.10 ~ 100.00 — 132.62 
In order to make this method more adaptable to : 98.10 
complex problems, it may be restated as follows: Correction by 
1 , ' ‘ increase of 100.00 
I irst Assumption Second Assumption in assumption 1,900 39 62 2.32.62, 
50 XK 40 20.00 51 X .40 20.40 true bonuses 
50 X .25 12.50 19 & .25 12.25 “ai 
30 Al 20 — rhis problem Mlay also be solved by the method of 
32. aU 32.65 working down the error to less than 1 cent, as shown 
Should be 34.00 34.00 below. However, this method is too cumbersome for 
Error 1.50 (a) 1.35 (b) more difficult problems 
Difference between (a) and (b) is .15 Assumed Resulting 


1.35 Xk 1=9 
15 
514+ 9 60, the correct percentage 


The assumed percentage was raised 1 and the effect 


of the change in assumption was measured. 


This 


change was divided into the remaining error to find 
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Bonuses 


10% of 24,000 2,400.00 


15% of 5,000 
17% of 15,000 
19% of 1,600 


Total 


Wye SUE 





Tazes 


750.00 
2,550.00 
304.00 





3,604.00 
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Assumed Resulting Assumed Resulting 


Bonuses Tares Bonuses Tares 
Decrease 360.40 Decrease 18 
10% of 3,604 2,039.60 10% of 1.30 2,082.62 Final Bonus 
Increase 68.48 oe 
19% of 360.40 3,672.48 Increase 02 
a 6.85 19% of .13 3,673.80 Final Tax 
10% of 68.48 — 2,032.75 An example illustrating how this method 
Increase 1.30 may be used to solve more complicated 
19% of 6.85 3,673.78 problems follows: 


A company’s profits are $120,000. Three men are entitled to bonuses. A’s bonus is to be 10% of profits after 
all other bonuses, income taxes, and an allowance of $20,000 for dividends. B’s bonus is to be 5% of the profits 
after taxes. C is to have 2% of the profits after taxes and B’s bonus. The normal tax rate is 24%. The de- 
clared value is $1,000,000. The excess profits tax exemption is $90,000. The net adjustments for the excess 
profits income is $5,000. The excess profits tax rate is 35% on the first $20,000. The surtax rates are 6% on 
the first $25,000 and 7% on all income above that. The declared value excess profits rate is 6.6%. 

















First Assumption Second Assumption Proof 
Profits. ' 120,000 .00 120,000 .00 120,000 .00 
Assumed Bonuses (total). err 12,000.00 11,900 .00 11,468 .06 
Basis for Taxes.......... (1) 108,000.00 108,100. 00 108,531.94 
Basis for Declared Value Besems Profits Tax 
(10% of $1,000,000)......... 100,000 .00 100,000 .00 100,000 . 00 
EO Wine cede nexenen — bea 8,000 . 00 8,000.00 8,531.94 
See eee (2) 528 .00 534.60 563.11 
Basis for Excess Profits Tax (line :; minus line 2) (3) 107,472.00 107,565 .40 107,968 . 83 
Deduct Net Adjustments.... . tp 5,000 .00 5,000 .00 5,000 .00 
Net.. wa anaiie ck 102,472 .00 102,565 .40 102,968 . 83 
1D xemption. . = 90,000 .00 90,000 . 00 90,000 .00 
Excess Profits Net Seenie =e 12,472.00 12,565.40 12,968 .83 
__. oS Peer eee (4) 4,365 .20 4,397 .89 4,539 .09 
Normal Tax Net Income (line 3 minus line 4). 108,106.80 103,167.51 108,429 .74 
Normal Tax, 24%................... (5) 24,745.63 24,760.20 24,823 .14 
Surtax: 6% on 25,000...... Sg eainie a ack (6) 1,500 .00 1,500.00 1,500 .00 
77% on excess......... sia (7) 5,467 .48 5,471.73 __ 5,490.08 
Total Tax (2, 4, 5, 6)........... ok (8) 36,606.31 36,664.42 36,915.42 
B’s Bonus (5% of line 1 minus line 8).. (9) 4,169.68 4,166.78 4,154.23 
ra s Bonus (2% of line 1 minus lines 8 and 9)... ..(10) 1,584.48 1,583 .38 1,578.61 
’s Bonus (10% of line 1 minus lines 8, 9, and 10 
Se ) ee irik reese dn anaes 5,763 .95 5,758.54 5,735.17 
Total Taxes....... nee 11,518.11 11,508.70 11,468 01 
Error ; ; — 481.89 —$391.30 


— 391.30 K 100 = 431.94 
90.59 
11,900 — 431.94 = 11,468.06 
This same method may be used to solve problems pertaining to mergers and consolidations. 


Company A has net assets of $200,000 in addition to owning 50% of Company B and 20% of Company C. 
Company B has net assets of $400,000 in addition to owning 30% of Company C. Company C has net assets 
of $300,000 in addition to owning 10% of Company A. What is the net worth of each company? 





First Assumption Second Assumption Proof 

Assumed Net Worth of A....... 500,000 .00 501,000.00 523,316.06 
Then the net worth of C would be 300,000 . 00 300,000.00 300,000.00 
10% of A...... ee 50,000 . 00 50,100 . 00 52,331.61 

Total. . iat 350,000.00 350. 100,00 352,331.61 
B’s net worth would ie 400,000 .00 400,000.00 400,000 .00 
307%, ft C.....5.. 105,000 .00 105,030 .00 105,699 .48 

Total vine 505,000.00 505,030.00 505,699.48 
A’s net worth would be... 200,000 .00 200,000 . 00 200,000 .00 
50% of B...... peers 252,500 .00 252,515 .00 252,849.74 
20% of C....... ee , 70,000 .00 70,020 .00 70,466 .32 

Total. er , 522,500 .00 522,535 .00 523,316.06 
a re mere =e 22,500.00 21,535 .00 
Reduction in error because of increase of 81, 000 in assumption 965 .00 

21,535 XK 1,000 = 22,316.06 
965 

True net worth of A. whongen 501,000.00 + 22,316.06 = 523,316.06 
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The Consumer Influence in Business Education 


Business education has 
traditionally placed most 
of its emphasis on the 
study of vocational sub- 
jects; namely, bookkeep- 
ing, typewriting, stenog- 
raphy, office practice, and clerical practice 
with some business economics and com- 
mercial law offered as electives. All these 
subjects have been approached from the 
point of view of production and service. 

During the last decade much has been said 
about the consumer, consumer organizations, 
consumer education, and legislation to pro- 
tect the consumer. With this growth in the 
consumer movement, the schools have felt 
the need for giving the student some course 
or courses that would make him a more in- 
telligent consumer, a better citizen, and a 
happier member of society. Because of the 
war and its effect on every phase of living, 
such courses assume a timely and important 
position today. 

While much thought has been given to the 
subject and many more schools are offering 
a course in consumer education than hereto- 
fore, it is still in the “‘adolescent”’ stage. 
Many educators have thought and written 
about the subject. Most of them recognize 
the need for some consumer course, and the 
outstanding problems that confront them 
appear to be “‘What shall be taught?” 
“When shall it be taught?” and “‘Who shall 
teach it?” 

WHAT SHALL BE TAUGHT? A great many 
topics might be covered in consumer educa- 
tion. The course could be made broad and 
consequently vague, or it could be ap- 
proached specifically in relation to consumer 
needs and become alive and real. Intelligent 
buying as to quantity and quality, the in- 
fluence of advertising, budgeting, insurance, 
savings, consumer credit or financing, and 
personal record keeping or bookkeeping on a 
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by 


Dr. J. Frank Dame, Head 
Department of Business Education 
Divisions 1-9 
Public Schools of the District of Columbia 
Washington, D. C. 


nonvocational level might 
be among the things 
chosen to be stressed. 
Some of these items, 
known as consumer serv- 
ices, are just as important 
as consumer goods. Such a course would 
necessarily be made to meet the needs of 
the students to whom it is taught and it 
should not be beyond or above their age 
level. Everyday life situations and needs 
may be used that the student may 
realize and know that he is a consumer and 
must buy thinkingly and intelligently, even 
though he may spend only a small amount 
or purchase an inexpensive article. The 
student may also be given an idea of the im- 
portance of the subject by including in the 
course various legislation that has been 
passed to protect the buyer from fraud and 
to enable him to be a more intelligent con- 
sumer. 

Tonne suggests that “consumer education 
should deal with courses in consumer or- 
ganizations (state, governmental, and _pri- 
vate); general buying problems, such as use 
and evaluation of advertising, problems of 
price, elimination of waste in consumption, 
improvements of standards, weights, grades, 
and measurements; and consumer financial 
problems, such as banking, credit, personal 
accounting, budgeting, installment buying, 
and investing.””! 

WHEN SHALL IT BE TAUGHT? Every 
woman, and child is a consumer. How 
in life should an attempt be made to train 
intelligent consumers? Opinions vary as to 
when a special course in consumer education 
should be given to the student. However, 
the feeling is that it should be given rather 
late in the student’s secondary education. 
At that time he has had real experiences and 
has met with life situations that will make 

(Concluded on page 384) 
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Teachers!! There’s a Battle To Be Won Against Inflation 


The word “inflation” should 
be blazoned in the sky and 
spoken from every tongue un- 
til the American public under- 
stands the full import of the 
meaning and the consequences 
behind this term. They must 
also be taught this meaning 
quickly. The Office of Price 
Administration is counting on this being 
done before results in checking the condi- 
tions of inflation can be definitely obtained. 

“Inflation” creates a situation in which 
prices of the necessities for living go up to an 
unforeseen climax because the buying value 
of the dollar is decreasing. There is a scarcity 
of goods on the market available to a buying 
public which has increased its purchasing 
power far beyond the original value of the 
goods. The tragic part of the situation is 
that this same buying public is “willing” to 
pay increased prices for unworthy and un- 
needed merchandise. Buyers beat down all 
resistance and surge forward to use to the 
fullest this vast buying reservoir. There is 
competition for the consumer’s dollar, even 
among unlike commodities and intangible 
items, such as vacation trips competing with 
mechanical comfort goods. 

Uncontrolled farm prices, unstabilized 
wages, and inadequate and unsound taxes 
furnish more fuel for the inflationary flame. 
Parity for farmers is the echoing sound 
today; thus, higher farm prices increase the 
cost of living. Food items constitute the 
largest single expenditure in any family 
budget. Retail establishments also pass 
along the responsibility of price control to 
the next fellow instead of realizing that im- 
mediate sacrifice of profits will make for 
bigger and better gains later on. It was 
due to such practices that the O. P. A. was 
organized and charged with the prevention 
of ruinous increases in prices, as well as 
finding methods of warding off the evil of 
inflation. 

As I mentioned before, the realm of com- 
petition grows larger with the growth of the 
inflationary dollar. The standard of living 
must come down as the cost of living goes up. 
Whether we like to face facts or not, we must 
be cognizant of the faults and the short- 
comings of human nature. These account for 
the greediness and hoarding by individuals of 
specific products listed by the government as 
scarcity materials. 
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by 


Linda Sweig 
formerly of 
Dickinson Secretarial School 

Dayton, Ohio 


Miss Sweig is now in the employ 

of the Government, 

stenographers for work in Gov- 
ernment offices. 


Control of inflation is one of 
the foremost problems before 
the country today. The win- 
ning of the war, by all rights, 
is still the principal problem for 
America today, but the battle 
against inflation is also one of 
extreme urgency if we are to 
keep America fighting. Sup- 
plies for the armed forces must come before 
civilian needs. The principle of supply and 
demand is thrown to the four winds during 
emergency times because of its impractica- 
bility. I refer, of course, to the consumer 
supply and demand of normal times. 

The American public must be shown at 
once the dangers confronting a nation faced 
with inflation in all its tormenting forms. 
Agencies other than the schools are im- 
portant to any training program of educating 
the public on this subject. Signposts of this 
type of education have already begun to 
make their appearance. 

Savings banks advise saving instead of 
short-term investing and speculating. Sav- 
ings will be sorely needed at the end of the 
war; at least until the rehabilitation of 
soldiers and defense workers can be made. 
Such emergency savings would prevent a 
great store of unemployed from enduring the 
not-forgotten breadlines and lines of men 
seeking vainly for any kind of a job. 

Labor, the backbone of a nation, must be 
taught that it will only make the situation 
worse by demanding higher wages. Higher 
wages are eaten up by the resulting increased 
cost of living. The government must become 
drastic, if necessary, in the attempt to pro- 
tect the American buying public if strikes for 
higher wages continue. Congress should find 
a way to stabilize wages in order to prevent 
labor and union friction. Through such 
devices as the 10 per cent pay bond deduc- 
tion plan the government hopes to slow up 
wild and unwise spending. With “under- 
spending” as the fashion in wartime, the 
opportunity is propitious for broadening the 
market among a much wider public for in- 
tangibles; namely stocks and bonds. 

One of the most effective controls against 
inflation can be through the O. P. A. General 
Price Order passed by Congress. Under this 
order, retailers must abide by certain rules 
and are under license to post “ceiling prices.” 

Teachers should become so well acquainted 
(Concluded on page $83) 
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PBLISHING CO. 


OUR BUSINESS ENVIRONMENT 


Purpose and Nature of Business 
Basic Activities of Business 
Why We Should Study About Business 


OUR MONEY AND BANKING SERVICES 


Money 

Handling Money 

Banking 

Nature and Use of Personal Checks 
Bank Accounts 

Writing Checks 

Care in Writing Checks 

Transfer of Checks 

Keeping a Personal Checking Account 
Ways of Sending Payments 


THRIFT 


Wise Management of Our Personal Resources 
Budgets as an Aid to Good Management 
Records as an Aid to Good Management 

The Family Thrift Program 


SPENDING MONEY WISELY 


Planning Spending According to the Budget 
Getting Your Money’s Worth 

The Use of Credit in Buying 

Borrowing in Order to Buy 

Cost of Borrowing 

The Cost of Small Loans 

Buying on Installments 

Paying for Credit Purchases 


SHARING ECONOMIC RISKS 


Purpose of Sharing Economic Risks 
Automobile Insurance 

Other Property Insurance 

Life Insurance 

Methods of Sharing Other Economic Risks 


ACCUMULATING SAVINGS 


Planning a Savings Program 

The Savings Account 

Governmental Aids in Saving 

Life Insurance in Which the Savings Element is Small 
Life Insurance in Which the Savings Element is Large 
Investing in a Home 


TRAVEL 


Methods 

Planning the Trip 

Services of Transportation Companies 
Hotels 

Foreign Travel 

The Traveler’s Money 


USING OUR COMMUNICATION SERVICES 


The Place of Communication in Our Business Life 
The Telephone Directory 

Receiving and Placing Calls 

Long-Distance Telephone Service 

The Telegraph 

Cost of Telegrams 

Delivery of Telegrams—Special Services 
First-Class Mail 

Business Letters 

Preparing Letters for the Mail 


OUR MEANS OF SHIPPING GOODS 


Shipping Goods by Mail 

Shipping Goods by Express 

Shipping Goods by Freight 
KEEPING AND FINDING USEFUL INFORMATION 

Filing 

Indexing and Alphabetizing 

Filing Systems 

Using a Filing System 

Record Keeping 

The Records of a Club 

Sources of Useful Information 


BUSINESS SERVES SOCIETY 


Business Increases Wealth 

Business Improves the General Welfare 
Business Helps to Support the Government 
Business Adds to Economic Security 

Good Business Is Ethical 


SOCIETY ENCOURAGES BUSINESS 


Laws of Society Guide Business Enterprises 
Society Provides Laws for Business Organization 
Society Regulates Business 

Society Provides Forms of Business Organization 
Society Protects Business 








Problems Confronting a Beginner 


by 


Ruth E. Shiller 


Formerly of Rider College 
Trenton, New Jersey 


A former teacher, who is getting ahead as an office 
worker, records her concrete impressions. 


After teaching for a year, I found myself 
assailed by doubts. Was I doing all I could 
for my students? Were the right points 
being emphasized? the most important 
traits? the best procedures? In short, could 
my students work in an office and come 
through with colors flying? I decided to 
answer these queries by bucking the business 
world my graduates were facing. 

I obtained an office position in the secre- 
tarial line, and I am presenting here some of 
the problems that actually do confront a be- 
ginner; here, too, are my solutions for them, 
related through the student attitude. 

LACK OF EXPERIENCE. ‘Teachers have a way 
of depreciating the need of experience, but it 
is tremendously important. Despite my 
college degree (which, of course, is more than 
high school graduates will have) and good 
appearance (I dressed in the neat, conserva- 
tive style all teachers rant about), I was 
repeatedly told that only my inexperience 
made me ineligible for proferred positions. 
Ilere is the remedy for this problem: 
Demand that a co-operative plan be intro- 
duced! When you apply for a job, be able 
to state to the personnel worker: “Yes, I 
am experienced. I have worked months 
for the Smith Company, who gave me this 
reference to show you.” 

THE STRANGENESS OF IT ALL. ““What goes on 
here?”” you ask yourself, somewhat be- 
wildered. To talk confidentially with 
another employee leads only to the com- 
plications of office politics. A much better 
recourse is to study the files. From this 
perusal you will discover the vocabulary the 
firm employs (a great help in taking dicta- 
tion and in spelling), the style of letter setup 
commonly used, the exact type of business 





the individuals most frequently written to. 
Naturally, keep your eyes wide open to 
grasp both the routine and the unusual work. 

TELEPHONE TROUBLE. All of you, even at 
home, should cease this deplorable habit of 
picking up the receiver and saying, “Hello.” 
After all, what do you establish by uttering 
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that word? Merely that the caller has made 
a connection, even though he does not 
know with whom. Learn to say in private 
life, “Mary Smith speaking”; then you will 
have little difficulty in acquiring the habit 
of saying the firm’s name immediately. 

Although textbooks neglect the following 
point, it is an important one: Have people 
who telephone spell their names. The name 
“Pallman,” for instance, might just as well be 
spelled “Paalman,” “‘Pahlman,” or “Pal- 
man.” Have people give you their telephone 
numbers, even though they say they will 
telephone later—often they don’t. Do not 
insist on obtaining a message; some persons 
dislike the idea of telling an office girl their 
business. If you ask callers to hold the wire, 
thank them for doing so. 

DICTATION DiFFicuLTIES. If you haven’t a 
pen, use a No. 2 pencil—soft leads wear 
down too easily. Have at least two pencils 
with you. 

All of a sudden the boss may start hurling 
words at you at the rate of 160 words a 
minute. At the first slight pause interrupt 
with, “You’re thinking too fast for me. I 
couldn’t keep up with you after you said, 
‘his unpremeditated disavowal.’” Stopped 
in such a complimentary fashion, few em- 
ployers would grumble about repeating a 
sentence or two. Incidentally, when in 
doubt about a wérd, ask about it im- 
mediately, not at the end of the letter, when 
the boss has lost the trend of that particular 
thought. 

A colored pencil is invaluable. In pauses 
in dictation insert punctuation marks with 
this pencil. If you happen to make a poor 
character (such as a long r), write a longhand 
letter above it in colored pencil. This kind 
of pencil is a wonderful reminder for special 
directions to denote enclosures, insertion 
marks, transposition of phrases, or separa- 
tion of lengthy items. After you transcribe a 
letter, draw a vertical line through the 
dictated material; this procedure is especially 
helpful when you are getting out the more 
important letters first. 
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piLLING. Yes, I know, not every stenog- 
rapher will encounter billing per se, but 
many of them will encounter it through 
letters of confirmation, through estimates, 
through contracts, and through other forms. 
Your bookkeeping background will prove 
helpful in making easily comprehensible, 
attractive setups, particularly when three 
columns of figures are needed. If you have 
not taken bookkeeping, you ought to have 
practice at school in writing letters con- 
taining some sort of billing. 

INITIATIVE. You can show initiative in a 
thousand ways. ‘To be concrete, suppose 
you see the supply of paper cups near the 
water cooler is running low. Obviously, to 
replenish the diminishing supply is no task 
for your superiors. Although no word is 
spoken to you, fill the container. Your action 
may evoke no comment; however, had you 
done nothing, you would have heard many 
comments—all blistering. 

Acting on your own judgment, you may 
rearrange the Pronto file (for recent corre- 
spondence) so that you can find references 
more quickly. You may clean out your 
desk (your predecessor may have left it in 
poor condition), reorganize the contents of 
the medicine and supply cabinets, and even 
brush up the files. 

When you go to purchase supplies at the 
stationery store with which the firm regu- 
larly trades, you may find prices high. In- 
form your employer of this fact. “Buy them 
elsewhere, then,” he will probably reply, 
impressed by your worth, for here he can 
clearly see you saving him money. While the 
way to a man’s heart is through his stomach, 
the way to a businessman’s heart is through 
his pocketbook! 

TRANSCRIPTION TANGLES. The letter is short. 
All right, here goes: (1) Start low. (2) 
Make a three-line date, with month, date 
(in red, if possible), and year on separate 
lines. (3) Double space, of course, and bring 
the margins in to 25 and 55 (narrower than 
you've been told, but these margins are 
used). (4) Indent ten, not five. (5) Leave 
six spaces before the typewritten signature, 
unless the handwritten signature is small. 
(6) Weigh the initials as heavily as possible: 
three initials for the dictator and three for 
the stenographer. 

A hint about supplies used in transcription: 
If the typewritten material smudges easily, if 
it does not look sharp, or if it will not erase 
well, your trouble could be caused by a 
cheap ribbon. A good ribbon costs about 
$1.00. Erasing difficulties may also result 
from using a bond paper which resists 
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rubbing. Do not forget to use the eraser 
shield. 

If you are uncertain about the spelling of 
a word, look it up. A misspelled word is the 
worst error, next to a strike-over, that you 
can perpetrate. 

Do not have a number of sheets of carbon 
paper in use simultaneously. Use a few 
sheets at a time steadily, depending upon 
how many carbon copies you need. When 
these sheets start giving faint impressions, 
discard them for new ones. 

Do not start rewriting your boss’s letters 
immediately unless he implies that you are 
free to do so; however, correct any gram- 
matical errors. After you have gained his 
confidence, you may, to a limited extent, 
change his expressions—but you had better 
be right! 


After the War—What? 


(Continued from page 358) 


part-time work, they will stand head and 
shoulders above the average clerk. They 
must, too, receive training from their store 
work, but they must have been so well 
trained previously that the employer will 
see in them, at the beginning, assets ready 
to increase in value to him. 

It should be stated here in fairness to busi- 
ness that no disparagement is meant in 
speaking of it as cold. Businessmen are as 
human and kind as are teachers. Just as the 
word “business” means the furnishing of 
some commodity or service and making 
something out of it, “education” means 
making something out of students. There- 
fore, “cold” here means “impersonal” or 
“sticking to a purpose.” 

How can we produce students who will be 
readily accepted for part-time training? I do 
not have the answer to this question. I be- 
lieve that some study should be made and 
suggestions given for revision in the program. 
I suggest that one semester or term be al- 
lowed before these students are sent out on 
their practice work. During this semester 
they could complete any required credits in 
other subjects in addition to perhaps two 
periods in the sales training room. 

It would seem best to have this semester 
of school training in the 11A group so that, 
as seniors, these students could begin store 
training. 

This brief discussion is intended to stimu- 
late thinking so that we shall not be caught 
napping when the time comes, as it will, in 
which high school graduates will be waiting 
in line for store jobs. 
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Commercial Contests — Spring, 1944 


























| | 
Contest District | State . . 
State Sponsored Contests | Contests seeaten ae ae 
By When Held | When Held eeeeteel semen 
Idaho Idaho High None April 25-28 Edith Nancolas, Bookkeeping 
School Inter- High School, Jerome Typewriting 
scholastic Activi- | E. F. Grider, | Shorthand 
ties Association 331 Sonna Building, 
| Boise 
Indiana Central Normal | Write to | None Mrs. Blanche M. | Bookkeeping 
College, contest Wean, Central Normal | Typewriting 
| Danville | manager | College, Danville | Shorthand 
| 
Kansas Kansas State None April 21-22 Dr. H. E. Schrammel, | Bookkeeping 
Teachers College, | Kansas State Typewriting 
| Emporia Teachers College, | Stenography 
| Emporia | Com. Law 
General Busi- 
ness Training 
| | Com. Geo. 
| Economics 
Spelling 
New Mexico | Highlands Uni- | None | April 10 | F. W. Kelly, | Bookkeeping 
| versity Commer- (closing date) | Highlands University, | Typewriting 
| cial Club, | Las Vegas Shorthand 
| Las Vegas 
Ohio Ohio State None | April 28 | Dr. Ray G. Wood, | Bookkeeping 
Department of | State Department 
Education, | | of Education, 
Columbus | State Office Building, 
| | Columbus 
Virginia | Mary Washing- | None | April 27-28 Leona B. Meece, Bookkeeping 
ton College, | | 806 Cornell Street, | Typewriting 
| Fredericksburg Fredericksburg | Shorthand 
West Virginia | Bluefield State | None May 5-6 Theodore Mahaffey, Bookkeeping 
College, Bluefield | Bluefield State Typewriting 
College, Bluefield | Shorthand 


Bus. Arith. 





OTHER CONTESTS 








Date and Kind 


ype of Contest of Contest | 


Artistic Typing Contest | May 1 





Every-Pupil, 


| March 9; 
| Individual Pupil, 


National Catholic Typing 
Contest 








Julius Nelson, 
1725 Riggs Avenue, 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Contest Sponsored by 


Rev. Matthew Pekari, 
St. Joseph’s College and Military 
Academy, Hays, Kansas 


Subjects 


| All divisions of artistic 


typing; portraits, 
scenes, borders, etc. 


Typewriting 


April 27 
Nation-Wide Every Pupil April 6 Dr. H. E. Schrammel, Bookkeeping 
Scholarship Contest Kansas State Teachers Typewriting 
College, Emporia, Kansas Commercial Law 

General Business 
Business Arithmetic 
Spelling 

Invitational Commercial May 6 Louis A. Orr, | Bookkeeping 

Contest (For Chicago Grant Community High School, | Typewriting 

area only) Ingleside, Illinois | Shorthand 
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Intensive Course in Filing 
(By Mildred K. Lee, Y.W.C.A. Trade School, New York, New York) 


it is important during this period of na- 
tional stress that students who are enrolled 
in business departments and business schools 
throughout the country be well trained in 
all phases of business. The working effi- 
ciency of students now being trained will be 
increased if business instructors provide 
them with a thorough grounding in the 
methods of filing. 

An intensive course in filing should be 
designed to give the students a knowledge 
of filing rules and of various filing systems, 
in addition to giving them an appreciation 
of the importance of the work done by the 
modern filing department in a business or a 
government organization. Filing students 
should also be made aware of the need for 
developing such traits as accuracy, neatness, 
concentration, speed, and initiative in con- 
nection with the filing job. 

An intensive course in filing can be com- 
pleted in twenty lessons of forty minutes 
each; a more comprehensive course requires 
forty lessons of forty minutes each. A 
twenty-lesson course in filing should include 
class discussion of filing rules; ample practice 
problems to fix the learning of these rules 
should be completed by the students. Filing 
is best learned by doing, and no amount of 
explanation can take the place of the prac- 
lice situation. Therefore, the twenty-period 
schedule planned by the instructor should 
make provision for adequate laboratory 
work, 

In addition to a thorough study and ap- 
plication of indexing and filing rules, the 
twenty-lesson course should include dis- 
cussion of alphabetic correspondence filing, 
numeric correspondence filing, and practice 
filing of correspondence. Miniature letters 
and file boxes may be used for each method. 
Students should be shown filing supplies and 
filing equipment in actual use in the business 
department itself and in the community. 


My experience in the teaching of filing 
has indicated that appreciably better re- 
sults are attained when students do their 
laboratory assignments in small groups con- 
sisting of two or three students than when 
they work individually. It has been my 
custom to organize such small work units 
and to stimulate them to vie for the distine- 
tion of being the best filing team. In such 
groups, slow learners are often aided by the 
superior students and are stimulated by 
working in close proximity to the more 
rapid learners. The more rapid learners 
develop accuracy and skill in the detection 
of errors, and they act as the checkers of the 
work done by their respective groups. Team 
work should be graded and returned to the 
students for error observation. 

Since some measure of individual progress 
must be made (team work does not high- 
light the contribution of each member suffi- 
ciently), several quizzes and a comprehen- 
sive test should be part of the twenty-period 
plan for filing. Further stimulus to student 
enthusiasm for filing can be offered in the 
form of a filing certificate or a pin for su- 
perior work. 

The forty-period course should be en- 
larged to include theory and practice work 
related to geographic filing, subject filing, 
and ecard filing. Additional tests would be 
necessary to judge individual progress and 
understanding. 

In conclusion, it is the responsibility of 
every business school or business depart- 
ment to intensify the training of the com- 
mercial student. Students are interested in 
lucrative and satisfying employment. Em- 
ployers want good workers. It is therefore 
the problem of the commercial educator to 
turn out the business student in a minimum 
of time with employable skills. The filing 
course should be no exception to the general 
plan of intensification. 





courses 


project with the necessary pay-roll forms. 
List price 16 cents, subject to school discount. 





Cincinnati New York 


ACCOUNTING FOR PAY-ROLL DEDUCTIONS 
by Sherwood - Pendery 


A 16-page, paper-bound booklet which was designed for a supplement in bookkeeping and accounting 
It covers such pay-roll deduction procedures as those involving income taxes, social security 
taxes, group insurance, U. S. war bonds, and other deductions. It includes questions, problems, and one 
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* ’% %® Business Teachers 


Forrest Assort, High School, Montclair, New Jersey 
U.S. Navy 


LAMBERT AHLEs, St. Cloud Business College, St. Cloud, 


Minnesota—U 
ALLISON ANDERSON, High School, Summit, New Jersey 
SPARS 
D. A. Batitarp, High School, Sandusky, Ohio 
Navy 


. 5. Army Air Force 


U. S. 


Henry Bennett, E. C. 
Lynchburg, Virginia 


Glass Senior High School, 
American Red Cross 

High School, New 

American Red Cross 


RoseMARY BRADEN, 
Pennsylvania 


Brighton, 


A. Atvin BrookMan, Philadelphia-Suburban Business 
College, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania—U. S$. Army 
BERNARD CARNEVALE, High School, Cranford, New 
Jersey—U. 5. Navy 

Date Case, Junior College, Muskegon, Michigan— 
U.S. Army 

Marian L. Cuapman, McKinley High School, Wash- 
ington, D. C.—WAVES 

Duncan CuHeesMan, High School, Gloucester City, 
New Jersey—U. S. Army 

Joun Connoury, High School, Palmyra, New Jersey 
U.S. Army 

Joun Corcoran, Catholic Boys’ High School, Trenton, 
New Jersey——U. 5. Army 

L. A. Corkan, High School, New Brighton, Pennsyl- 
vania—U. S$. Army 

GERALD CROWNINGSHIELD, The Packard School, Man- 
hattan, New York—U. S. Army 

Davin Curry, High School, Woodbury, New Jersey 
U.S. Army 

D. B. Davis, High School, Vernon, Texas—U.S. Army 

EpGar Davis, High School, Cranford, New Jersey 
U.S. Navy 

Tuomas Dawson, High School, Glassboro, New Jersey 
—U.S. Army 

LAMBERT DeNooyer, Jefferson Junior-Senior 
School, Lodi, New Jersey-—U. 5. Army 

Paut E. Dimmers, High School, Verona, New Jersey 
U.S. Army 

Lewis Emerick, High School, Vernon, Texas -U. Ss. 
Army 

Hans R. Fapum, Junior College of Commerce, New 
Haven, Connecticut —U. S$. Navy 

Harry G. Frratan, Williamsport-Dickinson Seminary, 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania— U.S. Navy 

Murte E. Frye, High School, Elyria, Ohio- WAVES 

B. E. Garpner, High School, Dillonvale, Ohio U.S. 
Army 

I. J. Geiger, Allen Township Centralized School, Van 
Buren, Ohio-—U. S. Coast Guard 

Louis Geresi, High School, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
U.S. Army 

C. W. Gorser, Pennsylvania Business School, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania—-U. S. Army 

Joun B. Greco, Union School, Machias, New York 
U.S. Army 

Cuartorre H. GumMor, Scranton-Keystone Junior 
College, LaPlume, Pennsylvania-WAVES 

LL. A. Hanpuey, Central Junior High School, St. Cloud, 
Minnesota—U.S. Army 

EL.woop Harrman, High School, Shickshinny, Penn- 
sylvania—U. S. Navy 
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Rosert Hitron, High School, Glen Ridge, New Jersey 
—U.S. Army 

W. Ho.tzwortn, High School, Louisville, Ohio—U. s 
Army 

JEAN Jacobs, Junior-Senior High School, East Bridge- 
water, Massachusetts—U. S. Coast Guard 

Leo Jenkins, High School, Somerville, New Jersey 
U.S. Marines 

James Jones, High School, Woodbury, New Jersey 
U.S. Army 

C. C. Karpes, High School, New Kensington, Penn 
sylvania—U. S. Army 

Harry Kates, High School, Summit, New Jersey 
U.S. Army 

Louis Kent, High School, Delphia, Indiana—U. s 
Army 

Wituram M. Kisnpauca, 
Hershey, Pennsylvania—l 


Hershey Junior College, 

J. S$. Army Air Force 

Martin Lawrence, High School, Seymour, Texas 
U.S. Army 

RoBERT 
Jersey 


Lewis,” High School, 

U.S. Army 

Oris Lipestren, High School, Vernon, Texas—U. S$ 
Army 


Pleasantville, New 


Luoyp Lumspen, College of Hampton Roads, Newport 
News, Virginia-— U.S. Coast Guard 
JacKSON Mancoes, High School, Frankfort, Indiana 
U.S. Navy 
Joun O. Mann, Jr., Presbyterian Junior College for 
Men, Maxton, North Carolina—U.S. Army Air Force 
Lioyp Martow, Polk Village High School, Polk, Ohio 
U.S. Army 
Frep Marris, High School, New Kensington, Penn- 
sylvania—U. S. Army 
Cart W. Martin, High School, LaGrange, Ohio—-U.S 
Navy 
L. G. Mason, High School, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
U.S. Army 
Ep Masonsrink, High School, Bellevue, Ohio U.S 
Navy 
L. D. McKeown, Cretin High School, St. Paul, Minne- 
sota—U. S. Army 
Lesuik ©. MiLtarp, Senior 
Massachusetts--U. 5S. Army 
Roy Mituer, Senior High School, Butler, Pennsylvania 
U.S. Army 
Meyer Miuiman, High School, Palmyra, New Jersey 
U.S. Army 
Francis Moonan, Memorial High School, Millville, 
New Jersey—U. S. Army 
Tueos Morck, Texas Lutheran College, Seguin, Texas 
U.S. Navy 
W. C. Napeau, Haverling High School, Bath, New 
York —U. S. Navy 
Ropertr P. Nev EL, High School, Napoleon, Michigan 
U.S. Army 


High School, Quiney, 


Ray Overturr, High School, Salem, Ohio —-U. S. Army 

K. E. Pickarp, High School, Cape May City, New 
Jersey -U. S. Army 

Davin Ranpatu, High School, Shelby, Ohio—U.S. Nav) 


C. W. Ray, High School, Palmyra, New Jersey —U. 5 
Navy 

W. D. Rocue, High School, Watertown, Minnesota 
U.S. Army 
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C. C. Roeper, High School, Boerne, Texas—U.S. Army 

Epson RupGer, High School, East Palestine, Ohio— 
U. S. Army 

EpmMuNp Sapiock, High School, Bloomfield, New 
Jersey—U. S. Army 

Morton H. Scuaprro, University of Baltimore, Balti- 
more, Maryland—U. S. Army 

AnpDREW SCHNETZLER, High School, Somerville, New 
Jersey —U. S. Navy 

CHARLES Scuuttz, High School, Belleville, New Jersey 
—U.5. Army 

Marcom SuHockiey, High School, Seymour, Texas 
U.S. Army 

Sue.py J. Smitu, High School, Seymour, Texas—U. S. 
Army 

CuarRLes Spratt, High School, Bloomfield, New 
Jersey—U. 5. Army 

WEYMAN STEENGRAFE, High School, Westfield, New 
Jersey—U.S. Army 

RussELL Swanson, High School, Pitman, New Jersey— 
U.S. Army 

Tuomas P. Topp, High School, Fayette, Missouri— 
U.S. Navy 

James T'wouta, Classical High School, Lynn, Massa- 
chusetts—U. S. Navy 

GeorGE Van LANINGHAM, Douglas Business College, 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania—U. S$. Army 

Ernest WALKER, South Side High School, Fort Wayne, 
Indiana—U. S. Navy 

Dan Woxr, High School, New Kensington, Pennsyl- 
vania—U. S. Navy 


Keyboard Charts 


The wall keyboard charts for typewriting, 
which were formerly distributed by the 
individual typewriter companies, are now 
available through one agency, the Type- 
writer Educatidhal Research Bureau, 60 
East 42nd Street, New York, New York. 

° e * 


New Consumer Leaflet Available 


The National Consumer-Retailer Council 
announced the publication of a_ leaflet, 
“Your Grocer Needs Your Help,” which 
explains four wartime problems that food 
distributors face and it suggests specific, 
practical steps consumers can take to help 
grocers meet these problems. 

The leaflet, ninth in a series issued by the 
Council dealing with consumer-retailer war- 
time problems, is of interest to home eco- 
nomics, distributive education, and com- 
mercial education teachers, as well as other 
teachers concerned with consumer buying 
problems. 

Single copies of the leaflet can be obtained 
free of charge by writing to the National 
Consumer-Retailer Council, Ine., 8 West 
40th Street, New York 18, New York. 





Teach correct grammar and effective writing 


in an INTERESTING manner — 
EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE 


SECOND EDITION — BY R. R. AURNER 


High school students who expect to go into business need more training in grammar 
and effective writing, but most students do not like English because of their previous 
experiences. In EFFECTIVE BUSINESS CORRESPONDENCE the subject is made 
challenging and is therefore made interesting. The business letter is used as the vehicle 
to carry the burden of presenting grammar in a challenging way. In this book the 
student soon begins to see the power of verbs and adjectives and the proper construc- 
tion of sentences, paragraphs, and letters. 


You may obtain a one-year volume or a one-semester 
volume. An optional workbook may also be obtained. 
A teachers’ manual will be furnished when the book 


S used. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York Chicago 


Cincinnati 


Dallas 


San Francisco 
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HERE ARE YOUR 
CHOICES OF MATERIALS 
1. A one-year textbook 

A one-semester textbook 
Optional workbooks 
Optional tests 


A teachers’ manual 
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A teachers’ key 


The teachers’ manual and 
teachers’ key will be fur- 
nished free to any teacher 


using this book. 
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You TOO can 


have a successful 
class in business 
arithmetic if 
you use... 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


FOURTH EDITION — BY CURRY AND RICE 


APPLIED BUSINESS ARITHMETIC has been a 
highly successful book because it is different 
from traditional types of books. Instead of pre- 
senting fundamentals in an abstract manner, 
they are presented in a concrete manner. For 
example, sales tickets are used to illustrate 
multiplication; deposit tickets are used to illus- 
trate addition; savings and investments are used 
to illustrate percentage and the division of deci- 
mals; and installment buying is used to illus- 
trate interest and percentage. 


Each unit deals with either some particular 
business function, such as buying, finance, and 
transportation; or the various departments of 4 
business, such as the buying department and 
the selling department. 


In each section there is a plentiful supply o! 
drill problems to develop skill and practical 
problems to develop reasoning. Optional prob 
lems are provided for better students. Review 
problems and projects are included at the end 
of each unit. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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Business Instructor Heads Drive 


Lenora Allison of the business education 
faculty of Susquehanna University, Selins- 
grove, Pennsylvania, was the faculty chair- 
man of a recent successful campaign in the 
fourth war loan drive. Catherine Fox of 
Bloomfield, New Jersey, was the student 
chairman. 

As a result of this drive, Susquehanna 
University gained the privilege of naming 
a $75,000 pursuit ship for selling more than 
its quota of war bonds. The pursuit ship 
will be called “Susquehanna University.” 

* * e 


Bowman Goes to N. A. M. 


Dr. Neal Bowman, director of the Speak- 
ers’ Bureau of Temple University, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania, and a member of the 
faculty of the School of Business of that 
institution, has taken a leave of absence, 
effective March 1, to become a staff speaker 
for the National Association of Manufac- 
turers. His tour of speaking engagements 
will include speeches before college and high 
school groups, advertising clubs, chambers 
of commerce, service clubs, and other busi- 
ness, educational, and professional clubs 
throughout the United States. 

Dr. Bowman has been a popular speaker 
for many years. He has written many pro- 
fessional articles and has also written several 
books. 


Thompson Starts New School 


The Hoist, the official publication of the 
U.S. Naval Training Station, San Diego, 
California, has published an item announc- 
ing a new Yeoman School which started on 
February 28 under the directorship of Lieu- 
tenant James M. Thompson. Lieutenant 
Thompson was formerly Dr. Thompson of 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Charleston, Illinois. 

The school was started with a group of 
fifty students and will have a maximum 
enrollment of four hundred students. The 
course lasts for sixteen weeks. It includes 
typewriting, Navy correspondence and fil- 
ng, Navy records and reports, and _ short- 
vand. 


Rowse Becomes Director 


E. J. Rowse, the com- 
mercial co-ordinator of 
the Boston Public 
Schools, Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, was recently 
given the title of Direc- 
tor of Distributive Edu- 
cation. As head of the 
department of merchan- 
dising and practice at 
the Boston High School 
of Commerce, Mr. Rowse 
organized the course in 
salesmanship and adver- 
tising in that school in 
1915. In 1926 he be- 
came commercial  co- 
ordinator and supervisor of the instruction 
and work experience program in this field in 
the fifteen high schools of Boston. 

Recently Mr. Rowse has given much of 
his time and attention to Job Instruction 
Training (Program D) for executives and 
supervisors in the large Boston stores. He 
is co-author of Fundamentals of Advertising, 
Fundamentals of Retailing, and Retail Mer- 
chandising. 

Mr. Rowse has also served as a special 
lecturer on the faculty of Armstrong College, 
Berkeley, California; Boston University, 
Boston, Massachusetts; and the Price School 
of Retailing, Boston, Massachusetts. 

e * * 


Golden Jubilee 


Mrs. Ethelyn L. Lelash, executive director 
of the Miller Secretarial Schools, New York 
City, has announced that in order to com- 
memorate the founding of the Miller School 
fifty years ago, certain subjects will be in- 
troduced into the curriculum that will be of 
special interest during the war and the post- 
war period. Mrs. Lelash believes that the 
coming years will see a great and lasting 
development in our international relations. 
With this thought in mind, courses will be 
offered in Russian, Spanish, and French 
shorthand. The Miller School, which was 
known as the Rutherford School from 1894 
to 1899, is the first business school in New 
York to introduce Russian shorthand. 
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ARMY AND NAVY CORRESPONDENCE 


A 36-page, paper-bound book, 814” x 11’, based upon official Army and Navy correspondence manuals. It provides models and 
rules with practice problems that can be used in typing or correspondence classes. Price 32 cents. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 


Chicago 


San Francisco Dallas 
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SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE is recom- 
mended for a final integrating course for all your 
students who expect to go into office occupations. 
It provides training in the clerical duties that are 
performed by all office workers with special em- 


phasis on stenographic duties. 


You may obtain a textbook with an optional work- 
book and objective achievement tests. A filing 
practice set which correlates with the textbook 
may be obtained. It provides additional labora- 
tory work for 12, 16, or 2] hours, depending on 


the number of jobs completed. 


J 
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“rain your students for- 
JOB COMPETENCE 


SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


THIRD EDITION — By LOSO and AGNEW 





TABLE OF CONTENTS | 


UNIT I | 
The Secretary | 
UNIT II 
Taking Dictation | 
UNIT III 


Transcription 


UNIT IV 
Answering Letters Without 
Dictation 
UNIT V 
Attending to the Mail 
UNIT VI 
Secretarial Typewriting 
Techniques 
UNIT VII 
Business Communication 
UNIT VIII 
Handling Callers and Appoint 
ments 
UNIT IX 
Filing 


UNIT X 
Transportation 
UNIT XI 
Business Forms and Record 
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The Secretary and Her Jot 
APPENDIX A 
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APPENDIX B 
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Your Life Work 


Vocational Guidance Films, Inc., has pre- 
pared and is distributing a series of film 
strips and student manuals for a guidance 
program. ‘There are twenty classifications 
in the group. Group 1 includes two slide 
films of particular interest to business teach- 
ers. One is entitled “Clerical and Sales 
Occupations”; the other is entitled “‘Service 
Occupations.” However, for a complete 
guidance program all the films should be 
shown. 

Each film strip sells for $2.25. Anyone 
interested in these films should write to 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc., Old Col- 
ony Building, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Oklahoma Meeting 


The commercial section of the Oklahoma 
Education Association held its annual meet- 
ing in Oklahoma City on February 17 and 
18. The speaker on the program was Dr. 
Cecil Puckett of the School of Commerce, 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado. 
The retiring president is Raymond White 
of the University of Oklahoma, Norman, 
Oklahoma. 

The new officers are as follows: president, 
Leona Dale Hulet, Hill’s Business Univer- 
sity, Oklahoma City; vice-president, Earl 
Clevenger, Central State College, Edmond; 
secretary-treasurer, Ruby McKelvy, Central 


High School, Oklahoma City. 








OPA 


The main features of America’s wartime 
price control program are outlined in the 
February issue of the OPA Bulletin for 
Schools and Colleges, prepared by the Edu- 
cational Services Branch and now being 
made available through OPA regional offices 
to educational institutions and organizations 
throughout the country. 

“What schools and colleges do on the 

home front to re-enforce price control in 
their communities,” asserted Dr. J. Cecil 
Parker, chief of the educational branch, in 
announcing this bulletin, “will go far toward 
protecting the wartime living standards of 
all local citizens and toward advancing the 
total war effort. Further to help school 
people to do this wartime job is the purpose 
of this issue of our publication.” 
_ “Local Citizens Strengthen Price Control 
in Their Communities” is the title of the 
leading article in the February bulletin. 
This article emphasizes the nature of the 
community price program, the work of the 
price panel of the War Price and Rationing 
Board, the responsibilities of consumers, 
and the opportunities for schools, all aimed 
to help hold the line on community ceiling 
prices in all local retail stores. 

An article on “Why Does America Have 
Wartime Price Control?” presents basic 
facts for the past four years on the gap be- 
tween the total disposable income of indi- 
viduals and the total value of goods and 
services—a situation which has continued 
to exert a strong upward pressure on prices. 

Articles on how OPA controls wartime 
prices and what OPA has done describe the 
source of the agency’s authority to estab- 
lish ceilings, the methods it employs, and 
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the main steps it has taken to date to pre- 
vent inflation. 

The benefits of price control, another 
article points out, have been considerable. 
The percentage increase in the cost of living 
in this war, for example, has been only 
about half what it was in World War I. 
Up to December 31, 1943, furthermore, es- 
timated savings through price control to- 
talled $89,000,000,000 compared to total 
expenditures of $330,000,000 for OJPA’s 
operation during the three-year period 
ending this coming June 30. 

The combined efforts of OPA’s staff and 
of local citizens in making price control 
effective are outlined in an article, “Who 
is the OPA?” The activities of other nations 
in attempting to hold wartime prices within 
bounds are briefly described in ““The World 
vs. Inflation.” The major points about the 
new rationing system appear in “How To 
Use Ration Tokens.” 

Of particular interest to school people is 
the article on “What Schools and Colleges 
Are Doing on the Home Front” and a se- 
lected bibliography on price control. The 
former article cites concrete examples. 

Distributed throughout the bulletin are 
twelve illustrations dealing with various 
aspects of the price control program. Es- 
pecially suitable for classroom study and 
discussion, and for posting on room and 
all-school bulletin boards, are two picture 
graphs, “America’s Inflation Problem,” a 
flow chart showing the reasons for the gap 
between civilian demand and civilian supply, 
and “Cost of Living in First World War and 
in Present War,” a line graph comparing 
living costs during these two wars. 
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New Jersey Workshop, May 3 


The second Regional Workshop in Busi- 
ness Education, sponsored by the New 
Jersey State Teachers College, Paterson, 
New Jersey, and the High School Commer- 

bd rag. . . . Y 
cial ‘Teachers Association of New Jersey, 
will be held on Wednesday, May 3, at 
Paterson. ‘The Workshop is for business 
teachers and administrators in the Paterson 
area, including Passaic and Bergen Counties 
in New Jersey. The program is as follows: 

3:30 Pp. M.-4:15 P.M. 

Exhibit of textbooks and teaching materials 
Informal reception 

4:15 P.M. 

“What is Distributive Education?’—Lloyd H. 
Jacobs, state supervisor of distributive education 
for New Jersey 

4:30 P.M. 

“How Can Distributive Education be Adminis- 
tered, Supervised, and Taught Effectively?”— 
moving picture film and commentary made by 


Department be Organized and Administered in 
This Area?”—Mrs. Austin A. Travers, head of 
business education department, High School, 
Garfield, New Jersey 
5:45 Pp. M.-7:00 P. M. 
Dinner 
7:00 Pp. M.-7:30 P. M. 

“Specific Suggestions for the Improvement of 
Instruction in Bookkeeping and Related Sub- 
jects’ —Walter Kumpf, associate editor, South- 
Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, Ohio 

7:30 p. M.—8:00 P. M. 
General discussion led by Mr. Kumpf 


The co-chairmen of the Regional Work- 
shop in the Paterson area are: Clinton 
Cranmer, head of business education de- 
partment, Eastside High School, Paterson; 
Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, director of busi- 
ness education, New Jersey State Teachers 


‘ 


College, Paterson. The Executive Commit- 








tee member of the Association in charge of 
the Paterson area 1s Albert D. Angell, Jr., 
head of the business education department, 
West Side High School, Newark. 


Harry Q. Packer, supervisor of distributive 
education, Millville, New Jersey 
5:00 P. M. 
“How Should a High School Business Education 





WORTHANO 
RANECRIPTION 
TUIOIES 


By Irol Whitmore and S. J. Wanous 





Shorthand skill is not enough; typing skill is not enough. 
The final job-competence goal of a stenographer is 
transcription speed. SHORTHAND TRANSCRIPTION 
STUDIES is specifically designed for this purpose. 
Shorthand and typewriting skills are integrated with 
spelling, word study, punctuation, hyphenation, and 
all the other related skills that are necessary to a ste- 
nographer. 
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Junior College Officers 


At the twenty-fourth annual meeting of 


| the American Association of Junior Colleges, 
| which was held recently in Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Roy W. Goddard, dean of Rochester Junior 
College, Rochester, Minnesota, was elected 
president of the Association to succeed Jesse 
P. Bogue of Green Mountain Junior College, 
Poultney, Vermont. Mr. Goddard has been 
dean of Rochester Junior College since 1925. 
The other newly elected officers are as 
follows: vice-president, Anne D. McLaugh- 
lin, registrar of Georgetown Visitation 
Junior College, Washington, D. C.; execu- 
tive secretary, Walter Crosby Eells, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; convention secretary, Theo- 
dore H. Wilson, University of Baltimore 
Junior College, Baltimore, Maryland; addi- 
tional members of Executive Committee to 
serve until 1947, Jesse P. Bogue, Green 
Mountain Junior College, Poultney, Ver- 
mont; David B. Pugh, supervisor of under- 
graduate centers, Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, State College, Pennsylvania. 
Association headquarters are now at 1201 
Nineteenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Miss Leffingwell at Westmintser 


Russell N. Cansler, 
head of the secretarial 
science department of 
Westminster College, 
New Wilmington, Penn- 
sylvania, has announced 
the appointment of Elsie 
Leffingwell to the fac- 
ulty. Miss Leffingwell is 
serving as an instructor. 

Miss Leffingwell ob- 
tained her A. B. degree 
from the University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; her B. 5. 
degree from Margaret 
Morrison College, Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania; and her M. A. degree from 
the University of Pittsburgh. For six years 
she taught in the senior high school at 
Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, and last year 
she was an instructor at the Woman’s Col- 
lege of the University of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Carolina. 





Elsie Leffingwell 


— RAN eS 
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PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING 


By GOODFELLOW and KAHN 
PROJECTS IN CLERICAL TRAINING is an entirely [OO 


new type of material that trains students specifically 
for an important clerical responsibility in any type of 
business—that of handling and recording business 
transactions. This new book is an illustrated textbook- 
workbook combined. 


One ee ee Le am nnneee 


The six projects as listed 
below cover a_ wide 
variety of activities in- 


volving clerical duties. 


1. Retail Dairy 


The projects provide for a full semester’s work. The ‘ 
Business 


average time required for the completion of each of 

the six projects is approximately three weeks. Some 2 
| of the clerical duties covered in the projects include 
taking stock, preparing daily and periodic summary } 3. 
sheets for salesmen, preparing reports of past-due 
accounts with 


. Grocery Business 


Varnish Manu- 
facturer 
customers, handling complaints and 


making adjustments, and figuring commissions. 


South-Western Publishing Co. | ; 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 


4. Industrial Insur- 
ance Agent 


. Filling Station 


a Dallas 6. Wholesale Bakery 


Chicago San Francisco 
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HELP US TO SERVE YOU IN WARTIME 


x * * 


There has already been a curtailment of the amount of paper that pub- 





lishers may use, and further curtailments are planned. In order to serve 
teachers for the duration of the war, we must make every effort to conserve 
the service items, such as teachers’ manuals and teachers’ keys. We want 
every teacher who uses one of our books for which there is a manual or a key 
to have these reference books without charge, but at the same time, they 


should be conserved. We therefore ask your co-operation as follows: 


(1) Do not request a manual or a key until you have investigated 


to see whether there is one available for your use in the school. 


(2) Do not request a replacement of an old manual or a key if your 





old copy is still usable. 


(3) If you have lost or misplaced your reference book, try to find it. 








(4) As a general principle, manuals and keys should be considered 
the property of the school. If you change teaching positions 
or change courses, these reference books should be made avail- 


able to your successor. 


We are suggesting these practices so that we may continue our usual 


policy of furnishing reference books. 





PRESERVE YOUR MANUALS AND KEYS 


x kw 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


CINCINNATI New Yor«K CHICAGO San FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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AT THESE SUGGESTIONS 
OF BOOKKEEPING SETS 


SELECT A PRACTICE SET TO 
ENRICH YOUR COURSE 








Here are supplementary sets to 
use in enriching your course in 
bookkeeping: 





SINGLE PROPRIETORSHIP 


Bookkeeping Projects 

Radio Set 

Retail Store Set (Cash Register) 
Physician Set 





Farm Set 
Household Set 


Gasoline Station Set 





PARTNERSHIP AND 
CORPORATION 
Insurance Broker Set (Part.) 


Auto Dealer Set (Corp.) 
Departmental Set (Corp.) 





Manufacturing Set (Corp.) 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 














Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
April, 1944 
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A BUSINESS ” TEACHER WHOSE TEACHING AND 
ADMINISTRATIVE EXPERIENCE DATES BACK TO 1894 


From The First Part of a Grammatical 
Institute of the English Language, the name 
under which Noah Webster’s spelling book 
was first launched, to a modern practical 
speller, such as may be found in use in many 
business schools today, is the step I am 
asking you to take. It’s a long one. The 
printing and general make-up of the first 
American spelling book was crude. The 
portrait of the author, at the beginning of 
the book, was so crude that it aroused much 
ridicule, even in that day of primitive print- 
ing plants. 


Business schools led the way in the prepa- 
ration of the better books that are now in 
use. I say this because they, from the first, 
featured words employed in everyday con- 
versation and business correspondence. I 
think the idea of compiling lists of the words 
most commonly used originated from them. 
The need and the common sense of such 
lists to supplant the “jawbreakers” of 
former days was apparent. 

Ayres, Horn, and others made exhaustive 
and scientific studies to determine which 
words were most serviceable, and from these 
lists spelling books and typing texts received 
a great impetus. Thus, in the teaching of 
spelling, as in several other well-accepted 
teaching techniques, early business schools 
pointed the way and all schools—elementary, 
secondary, and vocational—have profited 
from their vision. 


Business schools popularized the written 
spelling lesson, for spelling is learned in order 
that words may be written. We do not con- 
verse by spelling words orally. 

Combining the practice of spelling with 
the practice of typing provides excellent 
secretarial training, including the proper 
division of words, and might well be ex- 
tended to all students who are learning 
typing merely for personal use. I should 
like to see us give more emphasis to diction- 
ary study, the etymology of words, and 
their correct pronunciation. 
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Emporia Faculty Appointments 


Dr. S. J. Turille, head of the department 
of commerce of Kansas State Teachers Col- 
lege, Emporia, Kansas, has announced the 
appointments of new faculty members and 
the expansion of the program being offered 
in that institution. 

Starting this summer a program for 
teacher training in distributive education 
will be offered. This is being done in co- 
operation with the Kansas State Board for 
Vocational Education. The instructors will 
be Warren G. Meyers, state supervisor of 
distributive education for Kansas, and Mrs. 
Bertha Young, co-ordinator of the retail 
selling program of the Wichita Public 
Schools, Wichita, Kansas. Both of these in- 
structors will teach for eight weeks. 

Two courses will be offered. One course 
is entitled Methods in Retail Selling, and 
the other is entitled Organization and Ad- 
ministration of Distributive Education and 
Office Practice. 

Floyd Shotwell of the Topeka High School 
will be a part-time instructor. 





Los Angeles Meeting 


H. O. Backer, chairman of the program 
committee of the California Business Edu- 
cators’ Association, has announced the pro- 
gram for the meeting to be held in the May- 
fair Hotel on Saturday, April 29. 

Dr. Howard A. Campion, assistant super- 
intendent of adult and vocational education, 
Los Angeles City Schools, will speak on the 
subject, “The Next Ten Years in Business 
Education.” Ilis address will be followed 
by a panel discussion, including the follow- 
ing members: Dr. Howard A. Campion; 
Lieutenant John N. Given, USNR; Lieu- 
tenant Robert Fisher, USMC; Ralph Sny- 
der, head of the business education depart- 
ment, Fullerton Junior College, Fullerton, 
California; Willis M. Kenealey, regional 
supervisor of distributive education for the 
state of California. 

At the afternoon session, E. W. Elieson, 
commercial agent of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce, will discuss “‘Postwar Busi- 
ness.” His address will be followed by a 
typing demonstration. 














for 


THE ARMY 
CLERK 


* 


We'are serving as distributors of the following official Army materials published 
by the Adjutant General's School: ‘The Army Clerk” (basic text for the student), 
75 cents, net; ‘Instructor’s Guide for ‘The Army Clerk’ (for the teacher), 
$l, net; ‘Compilation of Selected War Department Publications’’ (regulations 


needed by each student or in classroom library), $1.50, net; 


“Workbook 


for Army Clerical Procedures” (required forms for students), 75 cents, net. 
Single copies will be sent postpaid at these prices when cash accompanies 


the order. 


Orders for class use will be shipped postpaid on the usual terms. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 


Cincinnati 
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MANUAL OF INTEREST TO TYPEWRITING TEACH- 
ers. The Federal Security Agency, Wash- 


ington, D. C., has recently issued a manual 
entitled Know Your Typewriter. The pur- 
pose of this manual is to teach students and 
workers the proper method of using their 
machines and how to take care of them 
It covers such topics as feeding the paper, 
erasures, changing the ribbon, inserting 
several sheets of paper, and punctuation 
marks. The manual contains thirty-six 
pages and has a paper cover. Copies may 
be obtained through the U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
Single copies are 10 cents and a 25 per cent 
discount is allowed for orders of 100 or more. 

NEW AIDS TO HELP THE OVERWORKED BOOK- 
KEEPER. Government reports, pay-roll de- 
ductions, and lack of help are just a few of 
the troubles plaguing the bookkeeper these 
days. Fortunately, new devices are being 
developed to save time and labor for the 
pay-roll department. One such develop- 
ment is the Todd Form-Master. Through 
this device, employees’ checks or cash pay- 
roll statements, pay-roll summary sheets, 
and individual earnings records are all 
posted at the same time. Formerly, it was 
necessary to post each of the records indi- 
vidually. The saving involved approaches 
60 per cent of the man hours in the pay-roll 
department. Furthermore, errors from 
copying this information are completely 
eliminated. The device is designed to hold 
the pay-roll records so that the three forms 
‘an be filled out simultaneously. Further 
information may be obtained by writing to 
the Todd Company, 1050 University Ave- 
nue, Rochester, New York. 

Other new devices planned to help the 
pay-roll clerk are the tax and _ pay-roll 
charts. The pay-roll chart shows graphically 





a range of wage rates from 30 cents an hour 
to over $2.00 an hour and the time from a 
fraction of an hour to over 60 hours. The 
bookkeeper can see at a glance the straight 
time wage, the overtime wage, and the total 
wages earned. Tax charts then can be con- 
sulted to determine the amount of with- 
holding tax. These charts show weekly, 
semimonthly, or monthly tax deductions to 
the nearest 10 cents. The figures can be de- 
termined almost as fast as they can be 
written down. More information on the 
tax chart may be had by addressing Rand 
McNally and Company, 536 South Clark 
St., Chicago, Illinois. The chart produced 
by this company is called the Rand McNally 
Fingertip Withholding Tax Chart. 

A NEW USE FOR THE TYPEWRITER. It is inter- 
esting to learn of an entirely new develop- 
ment in the field of typewriting equipment. 
The Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
has recently announced an electric machine 
for lettering engineers’ drawings. Draftsmen 
and engineers are required to spend many 
tedious hours of work in hand lettering 
plans, charts, schedules, and other miscella- 
neous engineering records. An office typist 
may now do this job at typing speed with 
the use of this new equipment. The machine 
uses a standard typewriter keyboard with 
electrically controlled keys. The electrical 
control permits a varied density of lettering. 
Special blueprint carbon may also be used 
to give excellent blueprint results. 

The writing surface is flat like a drawing 
board, and it allows 396 square inches of 
drawing to be in full view and in lettering 
position. Lettering may be typed on a 
drawing with pinpoint accuracy at any 
location within this area. Inquiries should 
be addressed to Underwood Elliott Fisher 
Company, 63 Vesey Street, New York City. 





copies will be furnished free on request. 


Cincinnati New York 





HOW TO INTEGRATE OFFICE PRACTICE SKILLS AND KNOWLEDGES 


A 16-page, printed booklet providing suggested programs, suggested materials, and a bibliography of office practice plans. Single 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
Chicago 


San Francisco 





Dallas 





April, 1944 
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A Reader’s Guide to Education. 
page, printed, paper-bound, illustrated brief digest of 


1943. A 20- 
books pertaining to American education. It is spon- 
sored jointly by the National Education Association 
and the Book of the Month Club. The books selected 
are those recommended by a group of educators and 
librarians. Price 5 cents. Order from National Educa- 
tion Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Wartime Consumer Education. Leaflet No. 67. 
An 11-page, printed, paper-bound leaflet containing a 
list of source materials from governmental agencies for 
the use of administrators and teachers in elementary 
and secondary schools. This is a publication of the 
U.S. Office of Education and it lists the materials that 
are available free or at a low cost. Price 5 cents. Order 
from Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington, D. C. 


No Royal Road. 1942. By R. Emmett Taylor. 
A 445-page, printed, cloth-bound book, the title of 
which does not immediately disclose its real content. 
It is a historical study of “Luca Pacioli and His Times.” 
Pacioli is given credit for the origination of double- 
entry accounting, but few people know the real story 
of his life. The story of the life of Pacioli, as presented 
in this carefully documented book, makes interesting 
reading. Price $4.00. Order from the University of 
North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 


Labeling Material Available to Educators. 
Four new mimeographed bulletins of about 15 pages 
each have been announced by the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council, Inc. A brief description of these 
bulletins is as follows: How Informative Labels Help You 
Stretch Your Dollars—A bulletin defining an informa- 
tive label, presenting the advantages of informative 
labels to consumer, and discussing their use by manu- 
facturers and distributors. Looking at Clothing and 
Textile Labels—A discussion of some of the factors to 
be considered in the wise buying of certain types of 
clothing and textiles and how informative labels help 
the consumer judge these factors. Federal and State 
Laws Affecting Labeling—A summary of some of the 
important laws and Federal Trade Commission rules 
affecting labeling. The Grade Labeling of Canned Fruits 
and Vegetables—A statement explaining the grades for 
canned fruits and vegetables established by the De- 
partment of Agriculture; giving the pros and cons of 
the grade labeling controversy; and describing the 
National Consumer-Retailer Council’s project for in- 
formative grade labeling. Teachers may obtain single 
copies free; additional copies 10 cents each with a dis- 
count on quantity orders. Order from National Con- 
sumer-Retailer Council, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, New 
York 18, New York. 


The Big Store. 1943. By Chase Going Wood- 
house. A 196-page, printed, cloth-bound book which 
describes the opportunities for persons going into de- 
partment store work. It is part of a career series edited 
by Harry D. Kitson. It should provide guidance and 
information for those interested in fashion work, dis- 
playing, advertising, publicity, personnel work, ac- 
counting, or management. It includes an appendix 
giving a brief description of the merchandising courses 
offered in various colleges and a list of supplementary 
reading materials. Price $1.50. Order from Funk and 
Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, New York. 


Wartime Problems and Adaptations of Busi- 
ness Education in Ohio Schools. Business Educa- 
tion Bulletin No. 1. 1943. Prepared by Paul F. Muse 
and Howard E. Wheland. A 42-page, printed, paper- 
bound booklet issued by the State Department of Edu- 
cation of Ohio. It is divided into three parts as follows: 
Part I—Wartime Problems in Business Education; 
Part II—Wartime Adaptations in Business Education; 
Part III includes background reading material, back- 
ground references, specific business education refer- 
ences, yearbooks and periodicals, and sources of teacher 
aids and materials. Order from State Department of 
Education, Columbus, Ohio. 


Curricular Changes in Eighteen Michigan 
Schools. 1943. A survey and partial evaluation cov- 
ering 1938-1943 under the Michigan Secondary School 
Curriculum Study. A 15-page, mimeographed, paper- 
bound report based upon a study of eighteen Michigan 
schools. It covers such topics as changing aims, chang- 
ing practices, changes in enrollments, and an evaluation 
of these changes. For instance, it was found that while 
eight schools added commercial courses since the school 
year 1938-39, two schools dropped these courses. A 
total of 105 courses were added and forty-nine were 
dropped. Order from Michigan Secondary School Cur- 
riculum Study, Capitol Building, Lansing 2, Michigan. 


Ambassador to Industry. 1943. By Clyde W 
Park. A 324-page, printed, cloth-bound book present- 
ing the idea and the life of Herman Schneider, founder 
of the co-operative education plan in the University of 
Cincinnati. Clyde W. Park, the author of this book, 
served under Dean Schneider from the beginning of the 
co-operative plan. In this interesting biography of a 
great man the author also presents a historical sketch 
of the co-operative plan with an analysis of its progress 
and advantages. Anyone in education who is interested 
in the co-operative plan will want to read this book 
Price $3.50. Order from the Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
724 North Meridian Street, Indianapolis 7, Indiana; or 
468 Fourth Avenue, New York, New York. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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Roe A BOOK THAT MAKES 


EVERY MINUTE COUNT 


‘| 205 CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


her 
FOURTH EDITION 
“of ou - 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING has made a special con- 














BY tribution in the speed-up programs in wartime. It has 
a 
_ D. D. LESSENBERRY enabled many teachers to get better results in less time. 
ool 
<< There is no waste motion in 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRIT- 
“nal ING. The student immediately begins to write complete 
we words and is soon writing sentences, paragraphs, and 
R. letters. Each lesson is carefully planned so that every 
yur- minute is used effectively. 
an. 
W Special techniques are introduced to force the student to 
= higher speeds and to more accurate control. With 20TH 
Fs CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fourth Edition, you can do a 
_ better job of teaching in less time. 
») 
etch 
a You may obtain a one-year volume, a second-year volume, 
“3 or a combination two-year volume. Optional workbooks 
co ™ and achievement tests are available. 
{+ SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
bd (Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
Guise ~=©60d Cincinnati New York Chicago SanFrancisco Dallas 
T \ aowil, 1944 - 
























Warned 


First boarder: ““Those cakes are as hard as stone.” 
Second boarder: “I know it. Didn’t you hear the 
landlady say ‘take your pick’ when she handed them 
around?” 
eee 
Misapplication 


“So your husband’s in the Army now, Mrs. Worritt?”’ 

“Yes, they’ve made him a gunner an’ that’s what he’s 
been ever since I married him!” 

“Always been a gunner?” 

“Yes, ever since I knew him he’s been ‘gunner do 
this’ an’ ‘gunner do that,’ but he never did anything 
worth while!” 

e ee 


Natural History 


Teacher: “Zeke, what animal is most noted for its 
fur?” 
Zeke: ‘Th’ skunk; th’ more fur you gits away from 
him th’ better it is fur you.” 
e ee 


No Romance 


“So you met your wife at a dance? Wasn’t that 
romantic?” asked one truck driver of another. 

“No, embarrassing as the dickens,” replied the other. 
“I thought she was home taking care of the kids.” 

* + + 
Finery 

At a meeting of an urban district council, the clerk 
announced that he wanted a supply of ribbons for the 
typewriter. 

At once a member protested against such extrava- 
gance. 

“She is a very satisfactory girl,” he said, “but I don’t 
see why she should be provided with finery at the ex- 
pense of the taxpayers.” 

s s . 
Real Bookkeeper 


A business man was examining applicants for the job 
of bookkeeper. 

“Of course you understand double entry?” the man 
said. 

“Sure,” said the applicant. “The last job I had I 
kept the books triple entry—one set for the boss, show- 
ing the real profits; a second one for the shareholders, 
showing no profits; and a third set for the income tax 
people, showing a loss.” 

e ee 


The Reason 


Once a year the newsboys of a certain district of 
London were taken for an outing up the Thames by a 
gentleman of the neighborhood, where they could bathe 
to their heart’s content. 

As one little waif was getting into the water, a friend 
observed: 

“T say, Bill, ain’t you dirty!” 

“T missed the train last year,” regretted Bill. 
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Chivalry 
Jackson: “I noticed you got up and gave that lady 
your seat in the street car the other day.” 
Hackson: “Since childhood I have 
woman with a strap in her hand.” 
e ee 


respect ed a 


Just for a Treat 


Some time ago a young Irish farmer in the County 
Kilkenny was very much in love. He wanted to marry 
the girl, but being a shy lad, he could not for the life 
of him ask her outright to marry him. 

He felt he would choke if he tried to mention the 
words marry or marriage to her. So, after taking much 
earnest, shrewd thought on the problem, he asked her 
in a whisper one evening: 

“Julia, how would you like to be buried with my 
people?” 

e ee 


Meeting 


A young couple, very much in love but rather 
temperamental, worked in the same tool plant. One 
day the fellow got caught in one of those revolving 
machines and whirled through the air as it went around. 
His girl rushed over, switched the thing off and grabbed 
him in her arms as he fell to the floor. “Oh, George,” 
she begged, “‘speak to me!” 

The fellow looked up groggily. “Why should I?” he 
asked. “I passed you six times, and you never spoke 
to me.” 

eee 


Promotion 


“My boy friend is getting along swell in the Army,” 
said Dumb Dora. “He hit a sergeant the other day and 
they’ve made him a court martial.” 

e ee 


Asked for It 


A minister, traveling on one of those way-trains that 
stop at every station on the side line, was reading his 
Bible. 

“Find anything about the railroad in that book?” 
asked the conductor, as he reached for the minister's 
ticket. 

“Yes,” replied the minister. “In the very first 
chapter it says that the Lord made every creeping 
thing.” 

e ee 
Just Average 


Visitor: “How many students are there in your 
class?” 
Professor: “‘About one in every five. 
e ee 


Fully Approved 


“Fifteen minutes after putting on a pair of your 
socks, I made a hole in one,” wrote an enthusiastic 
golfer to the sock manufacturer. 
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Business Education in Teachers Colleges 
(Concluded from page 351) 


6. Vacation farm work. 

7. Maintenance of victory gardens. 

8. Processing of certain foods to prevent 
waste and to overcome shortages. 

9. Forums and discussions on the issues of 
the war and the postwar period. 


At the University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan, a University War Board 
was set up to expedite the transition of the 
University from a peacetime to a wartime 
basis. ‘The purpose of the War Board is 
indicated in the Board of Regents’ resolu- 
tion, “The War Board will deal with all 
correspondence in regard to the war, main- 
tain a clearing house of information on all 
matters pertaining thereto, and, in consulta- 
tion with the administrative officers and 
faculties of the several schools and colleges, 
formulate plans for the adjustment of the 
operations of the University to war de- 
mands...” 

What about postwar prospects? In the 
New York Times of Sunday, July 18, 1943, 


Washington Avenue). 


Benjamin Fine says that the accelerated pro- 
gram is here to stay. He states, “Higher 
education in the United States will not 
suffer permanent injuries as a result of the 
war, even though temporarily many im- 
portant values may be eclipsed. The edu- 
cators are prepared to retain the best 
features of the present emergency program 
when victory makes a normal campus 
possible once more.” 

Teacher education after the war, accord- 
ing to Donnal V. Smith, will have a four- 
point program: (1) Emphasis upon teaching 
knowledge for use, (2) Indoctrination of all 
Americans with the principles of democracy, 
(3) Emphasis upon community relationships, 
and (4) Revised in-service programs.® Busi- 
ness education will continue to play an im- 
portant role in postwar education. Let us 
hope that the war emergency will have culled 
out the unnecessary courses and intensified 
all courses to a degree consistent with job 
competency. But we must not lose our 
perspective, lest we find our program seri- 
ously out of line when the war has ended. 


*Donnal V. Smith, “‘Teacher Education After the War,” New York State Education, April, 1943 (Albany, New York, 152 
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for your WARTIME speed-up 


and refresher program 


cf ADVANCED 
= SPEED TYPING 


BY M. FRED TIDWELL 


ADVANCED SPEED TYPING can be used effectively in every class after the 
keyboard has been mastered. It is useful for special intensive finishing courses, 
for periodic supplementary speed training, for refresher training, and for im- 
proving office workers in an in-service training program. Many types of drills 
and special techniques are provided, including warm-up drills, rhythm drills, 
finger dexterity drills, number and symbol drills, calling-the-throw drills, 
selected-goal typing, and timed writings. 


PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Dallas 


San Francisco 
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POSITIONS WANTED 
Woman with 16 years’ teaching experience desires summer 
position in college or university. Holds B. A., B. S. and M. A. 
degrees. Can teach Gregg shorthand, typewriting, business 
machines, business English, and Spanish. Prefers Ohio or 
Pennsylvania. Available June 15. Address, No. 111. 


Lady with B. Ed. and M. A. degrees and 8 years’ experience 
as commercial teacher desires summer teaching position in a 
high school, college, or university. Can teach Gregg shorthand, 
business English, bookkeeping and accounting, salesmanship, 
typewriting, geography, and allied subjects. Can also teach 
social studies. Available May 30. Address, No. 112. 








Lady, 32, with 10 years’ commercial teaching experience 
in private adult education evening schools and 4 years’ general 
office experience, desires executive or managerial position in a 
business school or a college. Will consider permanent office 
anna in a large firm, factory, advertising firm, or mail order 

ouse. Prefers bookkeeping position. Has had three years of 
college. Can teach all commercial subjects, including Speed- 
writing. Cannot teach Gregg shorthand. Address, No. 113. 


Experienced commercial teacher with college degree de- 
sires position in high school or junior college for the duration. 
Can teach shorthand, typewritiny, or social studies. South- 
west preferred. Available September 1. Address, No. 114. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: All-round commercial teacher and director of 
women’s athletic activities for business college in Michigan. 
Good salary. Address, No. 115. 





WANTED): Field secretary, man or woman, for small 
school offering complete line of business courses. Higher 
accounting offered in night school. Salary or commission. 
Give experience. Address, No. 116. 


WANTED: Experienced teacher of typewriting and Gregg 
shorthand (functional) for long-established school in South- 
west. Knowledge of other allied subjects would be helpful. 
Job must be filled by June 1. Address, No. 117. 


WANTED: Man to act as assistant manager and registrar 
for business college located in the South. Will sell part of 
stock in the school to the proper person. Give qualifications 
in first letter. Address, No. 118. 





WANTED: Experienced man or woman to take full charge 
of field work for high-class business school located in the 
Middle West. Salary and commission. Address, No. 119. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 


WANTED: Thoroughly experienced teacher, with execu. 
tive ability, to teach and manage a progressive business school 
located in an industrial city in Pennsylvania. Excellent oppor. 
tunity for right person. Attractive salary. Position available 
at once. Send photograph with first letter. Address, No. 120. 





WANTED: Man or woman salesman for full-time position 
beginning at once. Commission and liberal drawing account 
with a guarantee of $2,400 a year and traveling expenses. 
Will advance money to right person if necessary. Only those 
who can produce results and who can stand full investigation 
need apply. Two hundred high schools in territory. Address, 
Fleming Business College, Amarillo, Texas. 





WANTED: Experienced and capable manager for a busi- 
ness college. Contract will be based on straight salary plus 
commission. Applicants will have to stand rigid investigation 
as to character and ability. Permanent position. School’s 
enrollment is over 200 annually. Address, No. 121. 





WANTED: Two good teachers, one for shorthand and 
allied branches, and one for accounting and allied subjects. 
Will consider teachers seeking permanent connection. Pusi- 
tions open in September, but can make arrangements to start 
in June. School has been in existence for over 50 years and 
is state approved. Address, No. 122. 





WANTED TO BUY 


WANTED: To purchase a two- or three-teacher business 
college. Must be in a Southern town with population of at 
least 20,000. Georgia or Florida preferred. Address, No. 123. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: A modern well-managed school in Ohio with 
a mailing list of over 4,000 high schvol graduates. Little com- 
petition. Owner must sell because of wife's health. School 
will inventory for over $9,600, and is making a good profit. 
Will sell for $8,500. Address, No. 124. 





FOR SALE: Well-established and up-to-date business 
school located in Pennsylvania. Excellent drawing territory. 
Equipment for 125 students. Good reputation; no debts; low 
overhead. Owner wishes to retire. Priced at less than in- 
ventory value for quick sale. Address, No. 125. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Model 4 Stenotype machine in good condi- 
tion. Practically new. Will sell for $25. Address, No. 126. 








THE BALANCE SHEET does not investigate want ad insertions. 








West Tennessee Meeting 


The meeting of the West Tennessee Teach- 
ers Association will be held in Memphis on 
April 7, 8, and 9. Virginia Lee Johnson of 
Memphis State College, Memphis, has ar- 
ranged the program for the commercial 
section, which is scheduled for 2:00 p. m., 
Friday, April 8, at the Municipal Audito- 
rium. 

The general theme of the meeting will be 
“Business Education for the Postwar World.” 
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Preston Edwards of the Gregg Publishing 
Company will speak on “Some Aspects of 
Business Education for the Postwar World.” 
Irol Whitmore of the department of business 
education, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, Indiana, will speak on “Training for 
Job Competency.” The program will be 
followed by a round-table discussion, 4 
business mecting, and the election of officers 
for the coming year. 
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A Battle To Be Won 
(Continued from page 355) 


with the meaning and methods of combating 
this inflationary evil that they could easily 
offer their services as public speakers on the 
subject. They must carry forth the idea that 
competition among purchasers only hastens 
inflation and makes it extremely critical. In- 
flation evils have to be kept constantly in 
the minds of both students and adult parents. 
As leaders in the community, the teachers 
could teach families and friends, and set 
examples by careful necessity buying. (A 
French woman considers herself frivilous 
if she purchases a dress which is not in 
good taste for three or more years.) Quality, 
instead of quantity buying will present an 
intriguing new teaching problem to the 
interested and democratic educator. 

We must preserve a national economy. 
When the public understands about this 
grave problem, it will do something more 
about it than has been done in the past. 
Above all, teachers must take a firm stand 
behind the government in the passage of any 
controlling measures which will help to stem 
the tide of inflation and its dire results. 

To aid in the check against inflation, 
schools should begin at once to include 
consumer education courses in the secondary 
curriculum. Young people could thus be 


started on the road to safe and sane necessity 
buying that is important in war emergency 
times. 

Schools can help the cause in other ways, 

several of which are as follows: 

1. Organization of youthful and adult discussion 
groups. These groups could reach definite con- 
clusions as to what is best for their immediate 
needs. 

2. Building of an up-to-date library of films on eco- 
nomics and buying methods. 

3. Offering of consumer education in night classes 
for adults. A competent, interested, well-informed 
teacher must be in charge. 

4. Plann‘ng of timely assembly programs on infla- 
tion. Students should be in complete charge of 
writing and directing the work. 

5. Arranging lectures by speakers from the countries 
that have suffered inflation disasters. These 
speakers would bring home the truth of the evils 
involved in a country fighting inflation. 

6. Organizing Mr. and Mrs. Public and family into 
a vigilance corps to help the government find 
those persons who are not co-operating with the 
government on measures of control. 

7. Teaching of the interdependence of industries 
and commodities through employment of speak- 
ers from the industrial areas. 

8. Conducting open town forums in which citizens 
might have their say concerning the part the 
public can play in combating the enemy, inflation. 


Teachers! Become leaders. This inflation 
battle must be won, and you are one of the 


groups who will be responsible for the 
victory. 





For Your Course in Business Metheds 
—~ | BUSINESS PRINCIPLES 









By 


SHILT and WILSON 


AND MANAGEMENT 


BUSINESS PRINCIPLES AND MAN 
AGEMENT is designed for a course 
that should be taught to all business 
students before they leave school. It 
covers such topics as forms of business 
organization, equipment problems, ar- 
rangement and layout, internal prob- 
lems, purchasing and stock problems, 
shipping and transportation, credit and 
collection problems, office problems, 
and many others. Emphasis is given to 
actual practices rather than theories. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati 


New York 


April, 1944 


Chicago 


San Francisco Dallas 
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Outlook for Business Education 
(Continued from page 345) 


lightening of those who are in industry and 
armed services and who will likely wish to be 
included in the plan—these are some of the 
major tasks ahead. While it is a tremendous 
undertaking, it might be well to survey the 
present personnel in the armed forces, par- 
ticularly with a view towards determining 
the extent of the training they now possess. 
This should result in some indication of the 
bases upon which we have to work. It would 
tend to give direction to the types of training 
to be offered. With a knowledge of the re- 
quirements which likely will be necessary for 
employment after the war, which is clearly 
prophetic of course, an attempt to build a 
rehabilitation program can be reasonably 
sound. In this structure, business education 
will be in the foregound as plans are built 
and put into action. 

summary. It will be difficult to separate 
the war and the postwar periods by any 
imaginary line which one might attempt to 
draw. The postwar situation will develop 
out of conditions as they are today. Even 
as this material is being written, many of 
the problems set forth are already in the 
process of solution. Many colleges have post- 
war planning committees working strenu- 
ously in an effort to set up a program for use 
early in 1944. For many individuals the war 
is already over. Legislation is being con- 
sidered to provide for the financing of an 
educational pattern for these veterans until 
such time as they are able to enter satis- 
factorily upon an occupational career. 

The summer of 1944 should result in many 
campus and off-campus courses being offered 


not only for the retraining of those who are | 


returning from the armed services, from 
defense industries, and from other war- 
related activities, but it also should find 
many courses being available for those who 
wish to prepare for counselling and for 
teaching in this phase of the adult education 
program. It is likely that this field of 
educational activity will spread over our 
country, having its infancy in the present 
and its maturity perhaps at a period four 
years after the cessation of hostilities. This, 
of course, will depend upon the demobiliza- 
tion procedure. It is quite possible that ap- 
proximately four million persons will come 
to our educational institutions for retraining 
within the next few years. Of this number 
it is conservative to estimate that 50 per 
cent will desire preparation in the broad area 
of business education. 
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Temporary patterns for study can be ar. 
ranged by administrators now. Many of 
these plans will need to be short and for 


definite job. Some plans will need to be for 


a longer period of time and for an area of 
work rather than for a specific phase within 
the area. In many cases the present curriculg 
will meet the needs of a number of persons 
who enter upon the postservice training pro- 


gram. Here is a challenge for business educa- 


tion. 
ie * * 


Consumer Influence 
(Concluded from page $54) 


him more appreciative of a course in con- 


sumer education. By that time he has had 
other courses which should act as a back- 
ground and which will aid him further to 
understand and appreciate it. This is true 
not only for the commercial student, but 
also for the academic student and students 
in other courses. 


WHO SHALL TEACH IT? The consumer educa- 
tion course should be taught by the teacher, 
regardless of his regular department, who is 
best prepared to teach it. However, the 
teachers in the commerce, home economics, 
science, and social studies departments are 
probably better equipped than others. Thus 
far, the greatest awareness for the need for 
such a course seems to be on the part of 
the commerce or business teachers. 


The entire field of consumer education is 
still in the experimental stage. There are 
some textbooks on the subject, but they are 
comparatively few. Adequate teaching 
material is also lacking. Much thought is 
being given to the subject and many articles 
have been written on it. Studies have been 
made as to how extensively it is being taught 
and how extensively it should be taught. 
Most of the people who are interested agree 
that consumer education surely should be 
taught because our present mode of living 
and standards of living require more in- 
telligent consumers. The presence of various 
forms of rationing further emphasizes our 
need for such education. To quote one 
writer, consumer education is needed to 
“teach pupils how to buy wisely, how to 
meet economic, social, and spiritual needs s0 
that from a successful study of the subject 
they will be trained and developed to cope 
constructively with the problems of life so 
soon to confront them.’” 

*Henry I. Chaim, “Whither Consumer Education?” Jour- 


nal of Business Education (Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania: 
away Publishing Company, May, 1988), p. 14. 
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